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Opinions of the Press on the First Cdition. 


**Tt is compiled by a scientific man of the first 
order, whose facts and deductions may be accepted 
without a moment’s hesitation. Dr. Mackenzie, as is 
well known, is the guide, philosopher, and friend of 
almost the entire musical profession. . . Golden 
rules might be multiplied ad znfinttum from Dr. 
Mackenzie’s pages, but sufficient has been said to 
show that his work is as useful and readable as it is 
scientifically important.”-— Z7mes. 

‘*Tt is of great importance to have an authoritative 
handbook like this admirable little volume on such a 
subject, and both those who sing and hope ‘th’ 
applause of listening senates to command,’ should 
certainly make themselves familiar with its teaching.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 

‘* At once scientific and popular.” —Daily News. 

‘‘There is much in this treatise to interest the 
physiologist and the musician, and while contributing 
largely in a popular manner to the sum of common 
knowledge, this information sweeps away many 
popular errors.”—-Morning Post. 

“The prime merit of this admirable little volume 
is that of exactly fulfilling the purpose with which it 
was written. A ‘practical handbook’ for singers 
and speakers, it consists of advice based on an ex- 
ceptionally large experience, and packed in a portable 
form.” —St. Fames’s Gazette. 

‘* This volume deserves to be widely read as a most 
authoritative treatise on a subject in which we are all 
of us interested.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘* A welcome boon to public speakers and vocalists, 
and also to all who have at heart the physical welfare 
of the young. On all matters connected with 
the vocal organs, Dr. Morell Mackenzie is entitled to 
speak with the authority due to long experience and 
successful practice, and his present work is worthy of 
his high reputation.” —Glole. 

‘*The best methods of producing, utilising, and 
preserving the integrity of the human voice, both in 
singing and speaking, are discussed, and that with a 
practical mastery of the subject, clearness of detail and 
freedom from pedantic resort to technical modes of ex- 
pression which have seldom found their equal in any 
other treatise on this important subject.”—Zcho. 

‘*A valuable boon to professional and amateur 
vocalists, and also to public speakers.” — Observer. 

**Tt deserves to rank among the best treatises that 
have recently appeared on the subject.”-—Atheneum. 

‘* The chapters specially devoted to hygiene show 
the practical physician.” —Academy. 

‘*The book is in every way excellent.” —Graphic. 

‘*A practical handbook for singers and speakers, 
containing much useful and valuable information for 
both classes.—///ustrated London News. 

The work of a man whois at the head of his own 
special branch of the medical profession.” — World. 

** An admirable and practical handbook for orators 
no less than for vocalists.” — 7ruth. 

‘*Our readers cannot do better than procure a 
copy of Dr. Mackenzie’s work, and mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest the sound and practical precepts 
which it contains. They will not find it at all dull 
reading, for Dr. Mackenzie’s style is graceful and 
easy, and his incidental anecdotes and _ historical 
extracts form a most agreeable flavouring to the book, 
which is as pleasantly written as it is full of sound 
knowledge and practical information.” —Zra 

**In this book [Dr. Mackenzie] deals with the 
whole subject in an exhaustive and scientific fashion, 
but in a popular style and without undue use of 
scientific terms. Instead, then of a ‘dry’ treatise, 
we have an agreeable and thoroughly informing in- 
structive work.” — Zhe Nonconformist and /nue- 
pendent. 

* All who have occasion to use the voice in 
singing or speaking in pubiic, and especially those 





who depend upon it for their livelihood, ought to 
read this book . . ”-—Zhe Christian Commonwealth, 

‘*The book is written in a style calculated to 
entertain the general reader as well as to instruet the 
student of singing. The number of scientific books 
written with any degree of literary charm or skill is so 
very small that an addition to the list is most wel- 
come. . . . We can confidently recommend the book 
to all singing students,”— 7he Afusical World. 

‘The book has given us much pleasure in reading 
for it is written by a man of large experience, who 
has many important things to say, and has acquired 
the rare art of writing forcibly and yet with suavity, 
and though firmly convinced he is right, does not 
needlessly dogmatise. . ... The book is an unques- 
tionable addition to the store of books on the voice. 
It occupies its own ground and occupies it to very 
good purpose.”— Zhe Musical Standard. 

‘© Dr. Mackenzie combines a clear and very read- 
able style with a happy power of apt illustration. . . 
Every vocalist should certainly give this most readable 
and useful book the careful attention it deserves.” — 
Musical Society, 

** The handbook is exactly what it claims to be, a 
book of useful knowledge for the speaker and singer. 
» . . Altogether we have enjoyed reading this 
book, and strongly recommend it to our readers.” — 
Medica! Press and Circular. 

‘It combines in a happy manner all the excel- 
lences of a thoroughly correct and scientific work, 
with the best style of popular writing and lucid ex- 
position. No speaker or vocalist should neglect to 
add it to his or her book-shelf.”-—Health. 

‘*Dr, Morell Mackenzie stands at the head of all 
specialists in these matters, and the fruits of his long 
and extensive experience are compressed into his 
‘ Hygiene of the Vocal Organs,’ in which he has 
shown that—as Dr. Johnson said of Goldsmith—‘ he 
puts as much into a book as it can possibly hold,’ ”— 
Lilustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 

‘* Here we have that very excellent thing, a work 
written by a man who thoroughly understands his sub- 
ject—a book, in short, byan expert.”—Court Circular. 

“One of the most readable books recently pub- 
lished. . . The author's manner will probably win 
him a larger circle of readers.” — Week/y Dispatch. 

‘* Dr. Mackenzie is a man of such wide knowledge 
and has so happy a gift of lucid exposition that his 
book cannot fail to be useful to the readers for whom 
it is primarily intended, and may be read with advan- 
tage by everyone who wishes to take care of his 
voice.” — Zhe Manchester Examiner. 

‘* A most interesting book . A vast amount of 
useful knowledge is contributed in a readable manner 
‘ The book from beginning to end illustrates the 
possibility of making a specialist production enter- 
taining as well as instructive.” — Western Daily Press. 

‘The volume is well worthy the attention of all 
interested in voice cultivation, whether for singing 
or speaking purposes, and though much has before 
been written, Dr. Mackenzie shows that previous 
authors have by no means exhausted the subject.” — 
Liverpool Courter. 

‘* Public speakers may learn much from this 
volume if they will devote time and attention to its 
perusal. It may also save young vocalists in par- 
ticular from many a snare. Amongst its many 
competitors this work must be accorded a very high 
place.”—Liverpool Mercury. 

“The novelty and interest of the subject will secure 
this learned and practical volume a large number of 
readers and students.” — Airmingham Daily Post. 

‘An interesting and extremely useful volume 
which claims attention not only as a literary work, 
but as a hygienic manual and a handbook to vocalists 
and orators. . . . The literary style of the volume is 





an attraction apart altogether from its other merits.” — 
Derby Daiiy Telegraph. 

‘*On topics so peculiarly his own Dr. Mackenzie 
writes hoth ably and genially. His professional inter- 
course with leading singers and actors enables him to 
enliven his pages with interesting notes on their 
artistic peculiarities, while his wide general reading 
has furnished him with numerous apposite quotations 
from ancient and modern sources bearing on the allied 
arts of music and elocution.”—eading Mercury. 

‘* This is a highly instructive and, we may add, in 
many respects an enteriaining book. . . . To those 
who are frequently using their voices on public occa- 
sions, the knowledge imparted is invaluable,”— 
Reading Observer. 

‘*The relations Dr. Mackenzie has established 
with the musical profession have enabled him to carry 
out some extremely interesting experiments in the ob- 
servation of the vocal cords during singing by persons 
gifted with the finest voices . On the speaking 
voice, also, there are all kinds of valuable suggestions 
not only as to training and care, but as to removal of 
defects.” — Bolton Evening News. 

‘* Everything that concerns the physiology of the 
vocal organs, and the philosophy and art of the culti- 
vation and preservation of the voice is treated in a 
manner at once scientific and popular.”—Bideford 
Weekly Gazette, 

‘*We can recommend the volume both to those 
engaged in the culture of their own voice and to 
teachers.”— The Glasgow Herald. 

“*Dr. Morell Mackenzie has long been acknow- 
ledged as one of the foremost authorities upon diseases 
the throat, and his new work is the outcome of an ex- 
ceptional and extensive practice . The language 
which he uses is direct, and to the purpose, not un- 
mingled with a dash of pawky humour which gives a 
pungent flavour to his fluent style."-—Dundee Adver- 
tiser. 

‘We have said enough to show the obvious useful- 
ness of Dr. Morell Mackenzie’s volume. It deserves 
success for its thoughtful good sense, as well as for its 
scientific accuracy. Its style is exceedingly bright 
and lively. There are indeed no dull passages.” — 
Aberiteen Daily Free Press. 

‘*From one of so much experience and authority 
a sound and useful work is to be expected, and ex- 
pectation is not disappointed in this ‘ Hygiene of the 
Vocal Organs.’ The book deserves a hearty 
welcome, especially from singers and public speakers.” 
—WNorth British Daily Mail. 

‘*A treasure... Dr. Mackenzie is a very sen- 
sible man and his book deserves the attention of 
teachers as well as singers and public speakers.” — 
Zhe Beacon (Boston, U.S.A.), 

‘One of the strongest, most sensible, and valu- 
able books ever published in relation to voice-usage. 
. . Dr. Mackenzie is thoroughly logical and altogether 
instructive, showing no disposition to be pedantic 
or captious.”— Zhe Missouri Republican (St. Louis). 

‘Dr. Mackenzie has studied the workings of the 
vocal cords throughout the entire musical scale by 
the examination of between three and four hundred 
singers, and his new book gives views of the glottis 
in the production of the various notes. It may be 
imagined how interesting the observations of the 
throat workings of these singers is made by our throat 
musician.’—Providence Sunday Fournal, 

‘* Though ‘the profession’ is the chief object of 
Dr. Mackenzie’s teaching, his book might be con- 
sulted with advantage by those numerous candidates 
for parliamentary honours and their enthusiastic sup- 
porters who find the effect of crowded halls, not to 
speak of open-air meetings, even beyond the corrective 

powers of Mr. Gladstone’s now historical ‘ pomatum 
pot.’ "—Auckland News (New Zealand). 
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MR. FREDERIC HARRISON ON MUSIC AND 
GREAT CITIES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


S1R,—In the lecture at Toynbee Hall, which you noticed 
last week, I certainly did not forget the great social claims of 
music. I spoke earnestly on behalf of suitable music halls 
within reach of all citizens. One of the leading features of 
the re-organization of London, as | can conceive it in the 
future, will be the formation of permanent centres of musical 
culture. Music is the most social, the most affecting, the 
purest of the arts; the one most deeply connected with the 
moral side of civilization. It stands alone in the arts as hardly 
capable of being distorted to minister to luxury, evil, or osten- 
tation. One can hardly imagine vicious music, or purse-proud 
music, or selfish music. It is by its very nature social, 
emotional, and humanizing. Hence, I hold music to be the 
art which specially concerns all social reformers and popular 
teachers. And, as we have pointed out to Mr. Ruskin and the 
esthetic pessimists, these latter ages cannot be called deficient 
in art, since they have immensely magnified the most human 
of all the arts of sense, 

I am no musician, and do not pretend to say a word 
about music as an art. But, as one who delights in music, 
and who has long sought to bring out its social and civilizing 
mission, I have been very much struck with the fact that 
music is dependent in a curious degree on the material 
conditions of our civic life. Pictures, statues, poems, can be 
sent about and multiplied in various forms ad infinitum, The 
poorest home can contain a Shakespeare, a cast, or an 
engraving. A great cathedral may impress the spirit of 
millions, even as they walk to their business under its shadow. 
But music of a high kind, though it knows no limitations of 
country, age, or material—though it is free of time, space, and 
matter—does need trained powers of execution, the combina- 
tion of suitable hearers and performers, and above all, a place 
exactly corresponding to the kind of art performed. 

Music is peculiarly dependent, both for its artistic and 
social value, on the material conditions of social organization. 
It needs three things: (1) highly trained executants ; (2) a 
permanent and duly-trained audience; (3), a place of per- 
formance, convenient to the audience, and suitable to the 
artistic conditions. 

Now London easily gives us the first. But by its enormous, 
inorganic bulk it makes the second condition very rare and 
difficult. And strangely enough, in spite of its wealth and 
energy. perhaps by reason of its wealth and energy, it does 
not give us the third. I have been from my youth a diligent 
attendant at many of our best series of concerts ; and in days 
when I had more leisure, I made great sacrifices and under- 
went great trouble to do so. But the huge floating mobs of 
London, and the rage of “undertakers” to collect mobs, have 
almost driven me out and make me nearly hopeless. I have 
watched scores of times how all serious music and all serious 
artists have to educate their audience gradually by a long 
and conscientious work of cultivation. A great musician has, 
I hold, more to do to train his audience, than to train his 
orchestra. No audience can become worthy to listen to great 
music fitly performed, unless it is a permanent and painstaking 
andience} unless it labours honestly to understand the master 
and his interpreters. And it is just this permanence and this 
self-educating spirit that the floating mob of London chokes. 
Just as the audience is pulling itself together and becoming 
fit to be played to, the series of concerts becomes fashionable, 
or the season begins ; the mob breaks in, and all goes wrong. 
How delightful the ——day concerts used to be till fine people 
took them up, and till the balls begin. Who can listen to a 
chaconne whilst a bare-shouldered dowager and her three 





daughters are hurrying past one to the first dance! No, sir, 
a permanent self-respecting, art-respecting audience must con- 
sist of quiet people, living within a moderate distance of each 
other, and of the concert hall. And this we cannot have till 
London is grouped into smaller social units. 

Besides, London with all its wealth and size does not give us 
suitable concert halls. They are all either too big, ill-shaped for 
musical purposes, inconveniently placed, or repulsively like a 
schoolroom. I cannot call to mind one concert hall in London 
which does not sin in one or other of these four conditions. 
To ask us to listen to a great violin, in company with 3,000 
others (some of them talking German, American, or Cockney ; 
some of them hurrying out to a “crush”) is mere torment. 
No! sir, I will no longer go to hear the finest violin solo on 
earth, with more than six or seven hundred of my fellow 
beings; and I should greatly prefer three hundred. To 
give what is facetiously called “a concert,” in a colosseum 
which holds fifteen thousand people, is an imperti- 
nence. Time was, when I never missed an oratorio. But I 
have never heard one yet, in an arena which seems designed 
for a bull-fight or a hippodrome. And much as I honour 
Mr. Manns, I cannot now spend a day in going to hear three 
pieces, the utmost that I care for at the same sitting. There is 
not one perfect concert hall in London. The and the —— 
are only fit for public meetings ; the —— will do for a sym- 





phony ; but it is too big for a solo or a quartet. The—— is 
pretty ; but its proper purpose is a fancy ball. In the —— 
and the —— one can hear a quartet to advantage; but then 


they look like a class-room in a board school, and the seats 
are as bad as a third-class box on the South-Eastern Railway. 
The ideal concert hall should hold 500 persons comfortably ; 
it should be within an easy walk of their homes; it should 
have ample passages, exits, cloak-rooms, artists’ and com- 
mittee-rooms ; it should have pure air, cool temperature, no 
gas, no noise, and no suggestions either of Mohawk Minstrels 
or fried fish. Lastly, it should be beautiful: architecture, 
decoration, and fittings should be of an art worthy to invite 
us to the high art we meet to cultivate. London has no such 
concert hall ; and it is a burning shame. 

Mobs, money-seeking managers, fashionable people, and 
the wilderness of a city that we live in, make all this as yet 
impossible. Musical art, more than other art, needs an 
organized social life, within permanent and moderate limits. 
Leeds, Manchester, Birmingham, the Crystal Palace, and 
other provincial centres teach us the same lesson. Even in 
Germany, where the capitals are not so vast and inorganic as 
London, the true life of music is in the lesser towns. Music 
absolutely needs an organized civic society, neither too vast 
nor too petty. For the Rubinsteins, Joachims, Pattis, and 
Reeveses, for the highest typical examples of what voice and 
hand can reach in art, whole populations and continents may 
be ransacked for an audience. But the blubbery immensity 
of London adds nothing, even to them. The great social and 
civilizing uses of music can be built up but slowly out of 


many Iccal centres of art. 
FREDERIC HARRISON. 





FRANZ LISZT ON ROBERT SCHUMANN. 
By Mrs. OscaR BERINGER. 
( Continued from page 740.) 

“ Beethoven, whom one may fairly credit with the creative faculty 
anda plenitude of ideas, is one of the composers by whom this resource 
is most liberally employed. The Scherzi of the Trios in E flat and 
B flat, and that of the Symphony in A, are, amongst others, examples 


of even triple repetition. 
“The Finale is of great originality. However close may be the 


logic sequence of the principal ideas, however fascinating the ardour 
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of the peroration, the effect, as a whole, is often broken and abrupt. 
It may be that the length of the development also contributes to a 
certain vague indefiniteness which pervades the whole. It might also 
have been advisable to indicate its poetic purport. The musical 
meaning, however pregnant in itself, does not, in our opinion, entirely 
suffice for a complete comprehension of all details. ' 

“ Here rises that much-vexed question of the necessity of a pro- 
gramme for poetic and picturesque music, which, however much 
ventilated and widely discussed, has been but rarely approached 
without prejudice and in good faith. : 

“So-called picturesque music has always been credited with an 
intention to rival the brush ; it has been supposed that it aspired to 
paint the aspects of forests, mountains, or the _meanderings of a 
brook through a meadow—this was the supposition of a gratuitous 
absurdity. ae 

“Tt is very evident that things entirely objective are out of the 
province of music, and that the merest tyro in the art of painting 
could, with one touch of his brush, better depict a landscape than 
the most consummate musician, with all the resources of the most 
magnificent orchestra at his command. 

“ But these very objects, in their effect upon a soul of a certain 
calibre—these subjective objects, if I may thus express myself, trans- 
formed into reverie, meditation, ecstasy—do they not possess a 
singular affinity with music? And does not music, in its turn, know 
how to reproduce them in its own mysterious language? Must we 
conclude that because the rigorous have taxed the introduction of 
the quail and the cuckoo in the Pastoral Symphony as _puerile, 
Beethoven was, therefore, in error, in endeavouring to place the 
picture before the soul of a smiling landscape, a happy country, a 
bucolic festival, suddenly interrupted by an unexpected storm? 
Does not Berlioz, in his “ Harold Symphony,” vividly bring before us 
mountainous scenes, and the religious effect of bells gradually dying 
away amongst tortuous paths ? 

“Can anyone pretend that, to render poetic music a vehicle for the 
expression of human passions—rage, love, despair—it is indispensably | 
necessary to seek the aid of some stupid refrain of a romance, or | 
an explanatory libretto? 

“But it would take too long to ventilate a theme here which has | 
more than one feature in common with the famous quarrel of the | 
Romanticists and Classicists—a quarrel in which the 7 camera limits | 
of discussion have never been nicely defined. Our friend Berlioz | 
has, moreover, already treated this question in the columns of the | 
Gazette Musicale, and we can do no better, as a lesser authority, than | 
repeat what he has said so well on this subject :—‘ Music has | 
never been made more ridiculous than by those who have endeavoured | 
to render it picturesque. What has been tried, what capable men | 
are still trying, and will always try to do, is to impregnate music with | 
poetry more and more, and to render it the organ of that portion of 
the soul which, if those who have felt intensely, have loved, and suffered | 
are to be believed, remains inaccessible to analysis and refuses to | 
find expression in the limited and imperfect speech of tongues.’ | 

“We will indulge in a little cavilling on the subject of the Concerto | 
without orchestra. To begin with, the title seems to us at once | 
illogical, and a misnomer, inasmuch as ‘concerto’ signifies the 
union of concerted instruments. One might as well speak of a group | 
consisting of a single figure, as of a ‘concerto without orchestra.’ 

“For all time, moreover, the title of concerto has been applied to | 
pieces intended to be performed in public, and, for that reason, 
demands certain conditions of effect, which M. Schumann seems to 
have completely ignored. His piece, by its form and severity of 
style, rather belongs to the sonata gezre than to that of the concerto. 
In establishing this distinction, it is by no means our intention to 
assign to each description of composition a fixed and invariable form. 
Formerly, a concerto was necessarily divided into three parts; the 
first with three soli, intersected by ¢u/ti, the adagio, then the rondo. 

“Field, in his second concerto, has substituted the adagio for the 
second solo. Moscheles, in his Concerto Fantastique, has fused the 
three movements into one. Weber, in the first place, later, Men- 
delssohn, without speaking of M. Herz in his second concerto, have 
all essayed analogous compressions. 

“In fact, on all sides, liberty produces an extension and diversity 
of form, which is an undeniable step in advance, although we have 
no intention of discussing this point. 











“But music, as well as literature, will always be divided into two 
great classes—works written or composed for representation or 
performance in public, that is to say works with clear and definite 
aim, brilliant expression, and general attraction, and works which are 
the outcome of inner communion, the offspring of untrammelled 
phantasy, appreciated by the few. M. Schumann’s Concerto belongs 
exclusively to this latter class. It is therefore, in our opinion, a 
mistake to give it a title which seems to appeal to an extended 
auditory, and implies a brilliance for which we search in vain. 
Our cavillings, however, end at the title page, for the work, 
considered as a sonata, is a rich and powerful composition. 
The entry and melody of the first A//egro are magnificent ; in its 
development we once more find all the idiosyncrasies of style which 
we have admired elsewhere. 

“The Finale, above all (a sort of toccata in 6-16), is extremely 
interesting in its harmonic combinations, which might, nevertheless, 
somewhat shock the ear, were it not for the extreme rapidity of the 
movement. 

“We will conclude this slight sketch with the expression of a 
hope that M. Schumann may soon make known to France those of 
his productions which yet remain exclusively Germanic. Young 
pianists will be encouraged by his example to pursue a style of 
art which meets with much opposition amongst us, and yet is the 
only one now-a-days which promises to live. 

“Lovers of art will rejoice in this new hope for the future, and 
will turn with increasing gr.ititude to a country which in these latter 
days has sent us such men as Weber, Schubert, Meyerbeer. 


“ LiszT.” 








THE HISTORY OF A MUSICAL PHRASE ATTEMPTED 
A Sketch by Sir GEORGE GROVE. 


(Continued from page 741.) 


This elaborate Credo however, onlyseems to have whetted Mozart’s 
appetite for dealing with the phrase. The following month, “July, 
1774,” is the date of a Magnificat for four voices, violins, bass, trum- 
pets, and drums (Kochel, No. 193). Here the treatment is—though 
still contrapuntal—quite different to that in the Mass, as is natural, 
since they were probably both for the archbishop’s chapel and the 
same audience. The Magnificat opens thus, with its proper intona- 
tion, as we have pointed out at the outset of these remarks :— 


No. 98. 
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The £¢ sanctam and Deposuit are both grounded on the phrase, 
and the Suscepit begins in this promising manner :— 











we find the phrase introduced in a very unexpected manner in the 
first movement. Contrary to the then almost universal practice, this 
movement has no double bar, but the working out begins without 
repeat of the first section. The working out itself is busy, and our 
phrase comes in with delicious contrast shortly before the return of 
the principal subject just quoted. 
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CSL OK AE SARTO RENE ad ETE EN TO In a well-known sonata for piano and violin in E flat, dated 
o- Vienna, 12th December, 1785 (Kochel, No. 481), we again find our 


And here ends Mozart’s vocal use of our phrase. 

His orchestral ones are even still more interesting. Three years 
after the Mass in C, in a symphony in B flat, dated Salzburg, July 9, 
1779, and beginning thus :— 


phrase, and in the same place as the last example—namely, in the 
working out of the first movement. In fact, the working out consists 
almost entirely of it ; for the following passage, with nine bars before 
it, and thirteen bars after it, form the whole of this section :— 
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N.B.—The two instruments are here compressed into a pair of 
staves, the violin having the melody all through, and the piano 
merely accompanying. 

Mozart evidently revels in the broad, beautiful tune. He has 
given it a delightful harmony, and it will be observed that the 
passage is dolce throughout. 

( To be continued.) 








Reviews. 


SONGS. 


Messrs. Weekes and Co. send us four settings by Charles Hoby, 
of words by Longfellow, Shelley, Burns, and another. It always gives 
us pleasure to recognize, in the case of any composer, a sincere 
desire to escape from the dreary level of commonplace, even where, 
as in this instance, we are unable to regard the result as wholly satis- 
factory. Whoever ventures into unbeaten tracks, runs voluntary risks, 
and has to cope with dangers such as the habitual purveyors of plati- 
tudes have no need to concern themselves about ; and it is only fair, 
when dealing critically with his efforts, that this boldness and self- 
sacrifice should be taken into account. Of the collection before us, 
the first, an “Idyll,” is melodious, but not free from the laboured air 
which makes itself conspicuous in a more marked degree further 
on; and the accompaniment of this song offers certain executive 
difficulties without compensating effect. The setting of Shelley’s 
words, “‘ See yon opening flower,” is almost wholly declamatory, and 
here the ambition of the composer is in a measure justified by success. 
The Highland song, “There was a bonnie lass,” can hardly be called 
characteristic, although its principal subject is sufficiently tuneful. A 
peculiar distinction between moral and musical delinquencies is, that 
whereas in the former case the perpetrator generally shews anxiety to 
repudiate any intention of wrong-doing, in the latter he is equally 
anxious to protest that what he has done was done on purpose ; and 
this, probably, is the reply with which the composer would meet 
objections to what appears to us a rather untoward false relation 
in the sixth, seventh, and eighth bars of page seven, and to certain 
rhythmic and harmonic peculiarities in other parts of the collection. 

Messrs. Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co. send two songs by Alfred 
Allen, “Cousin Robin,” a lively little ditty with a mild story in it 
which should be effective if sung with requisite spirit, and the “Exile’s 
Song.” In the latter, “ Rule Britannia” is made to do service as 
accompaniment both at the commencement and the end. The con- 
trivance is well conceived, though it must be confessed that the 
restriction the composer has thus imposed upon himself does not 
result in a very interesting part for the singer. 

“Memory,” by Alfred Dye (Novello, Ever, & Co.), with obbligato 
accompaniment, ad /ibitum, for the violin, has qualities which entitle 
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it to rank above the ordinary run of drawing-room songs. “‘ Prayer,” 
by James Greenhill, is an appropriate setting of some well-known 
lines. With a little management the undue emphasis given to the 
conjunction “ and” at the commencement of the third bar on page 51 
could have been easily avoided. 


ORGAN MUSIC. 


‘The London Music Co. send a Sonata for Organ, in E minor, by 
C. William Pearce, adapted especially for performance during the 
season of Advent, in which the composer has used with excellent 
effect two typical hymn melodies: “ Veni, veni, Emanuel,” from a 
French missal in the Lisbon National Library, and Luther’s well- 
known hymn. In his few introductory remarks, Mr. Pearce points 
out that the latter melody, by means of the redistribution of its accent, 
has been made to express ideas so diverse in character as “ The 
angelic salutation of the Blessed Virgin Mary,” “the utter indiffer- 
ence shown by the world to the gospel message,” and “the call to 
judgment by the archangel’s trumpet.” It will be easily supposed 
that the last of these musical indications is found to be the most 
readily recognizable, and the second the least. Without touching 
upon the question whether the illustration of theological doctrine, of 
which Dr. Pearce also speaks, does or does not lie within the scope 
of musical art, we have pleasure in drawing the attention of organists 
to this sonata, which they will find an effective and dignified addition 
to the music written specially for their instrument. 


AMERICAN MUSIC. 


The following letter addressed to the New York 7rzbune 
will be read with interest. The initials indicate one of the 
leading American critics as the author, and his words show a 
degree of candour and good feeling which some critics on this 
sideofthe water mighttake as a model. With the sentimentsex- 
pressed everyone who is a lover of good music,and consequently 
a hater of narrow-minded nationalism in art, must agree. If 
anyone should adopt H. E. K.’s suggestion of giving a concert 
of really high class American music in England, we for one 
shall be ready to give him every support in our power. The 
letter is to this effect :— 

Sir,—TZhe Musical World of London, recently commenting on 
some admirable remarks in the Boston Evening Traveller anent 
the absence of American compositions at American music festivals, 
put the question, “Has America the right to be anywhere? In 
other words, has it produced any composers worthy of being heard 
by the side of Handel, Gounod, Rubinstein or Max Bruch?” This 
question the editor of Zhe Afusical World then confesses his inability 
to answer either affirmatively or negatively ‘from want of knowledge,” 
adding: “The names of a few American musicians are vaguely 
known in this country, but their works are more or less a blank, and 
should certainly not be judged by the wretched ‘ American Concerts’ 
which were given in London a season or two ago.” 

Every American musician is beholden to Zhe Musical World for its 
candour and fairness in stating the case. It is not surprising that 
Englishmen know nothing about the compositions of American 
musicians in view of the circumstance that publishers and conductors 
have managed to keep even our own people almost as ignorant. (Of 
course I speak only of compositions in the higher forms ; not of the 
wretched ballads and ephemeral pianoforte pieces with which the 
shelves of the music shops are loaded.) Yet 1 do not entirely acquit 
them of blame in the premises. They might know a little more if 
they were willing. One day last June I chanced to be present in 
London when the agent of the Patti concerts in the Royal Albert 
Hall tried to persuade Miss Emily Winant to sing “ Hail Columbia,” 
because he wanted some “ American music” on the programme of 
the concert at which he had just engaged her to sing. Of course 
Miss Winant, like the dignified artist that she is, refused to scream 
“ Hail Columbia,” notwithstanding the argument that Signor Foli had 
willingly agreed to sing “ The Star Spangled Banner.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, ignorance is a disease which under ordinary 
circumstances can be cured; and this brings me to the purpose of 
this communication. 
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One way to advance the cause of American music in our own 
country is to win respect for it abroad ; and this can be done, I am 
convinced, by acquainting European peoples with the achievements 
of American composers. Mr. Dudley Buck has put in an entering 
wedge for his colleagues by selling his “Light of Asia” to Messrs. 
Novello, Ewer & Co., who have published it in their neat octavo 
edition. Good. Many English musicians will now see it, and, 
appreciating its merits, somebody will some day put it on an English 
festival or concert scheme. When this has been done perhaps some 
one of our timid or unpatriotic conductors may be persuaded to do 
their duty here. But might not the day be hastened by the giving of 
a few concerts of American compositions, having the dignity and 
scope of the concert given by Mr. Van der Stucken in Steinway Hall 
in the spring of 1885, in London, Paris, Berlin, Leipsic, and Vienna ? 
From conversation with many eminent musicians and critics in 
Europe, I know that such concerts would be hailed by them with 
real gladness, and would be judged with fairness. We have 
compositions that can stand the test, and the cost would not be so 
great that there would be danger of a large difference between the 
outlay and the income.—Respectfully, 


New York, Oct. 13, 1886. AH. E. K. 








Occasional Hotes. 


THE critical edition of Schubert’s Complete Works, announ- 
ced by the great Leipsic firm of Breitkopf and Hartel, has 
made a successful start. Volumes I and II., containing the 
symphonies, have been published, and the editor responsible 
for the accuracy of the work and the faithful adherence 
to Schubert’s original intentions, is no less a person than 
Johannes Brahms. Previously only the scores of the 
symphony in C, the fragmentary one in B, and the Andante 
of the so-called Tragic Symphony, had been published. Of 
the Fifth Symphony, moreover, there existed a pianoforte 
arrangement by H. Ulrich. Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 6 were entirely 
unknown to the Germans. “The English public,” one of the 
leading musical papers of Germany, adds, “were already 
acquainted with all the symphonies. They were played from 
the MSS. in 1881 upon successive Saturdays, under August 
Manns at the Crystal Palace; and Sir George Grove, dis- 
tinguished for his research in matters relating to Schubert, 
who occasioned these performances, has earned the lasting 
gratitude of musicians.” Here is a testimonial of which 
Englishmen may well be proud. 


Almost the only town in provincial France which has 
developed an independent musical life is Angers. In its 
Association Artistique, with M. Jules Bordier as president, it 
possesses a musical institution of which any provincial town 
in any country might be proud. It also produces an excellent 
musical journal to enlighten the citizens and French 
amateurs generally on the latest developments of the art. 
Almost needless to add that the leading spirits of Angers are 
Wagnerites to the backbone. In connection with this an 
amusing incident happened at one of the recent concerts of 
the association when M. Eugéne Ysaye, the excellent violinist, 
introduced Wilhelmj’s paraphrase of Wagner's Parstfal with- 
out the name of the author.. Everyone was in raptures with 
the melodious charm of this beautiful piece, and was 
accordingly astonished to learn that it was the work of the 
composer whom the pundits of the French critical press had 
for years pronounced to have no melody at all. M. Théophile 
Ysaye, the brother of the violinist, played Liszt’s E flat 
Concerto and Sixth Rhapsodie at the same concert. Unfortun- 
ately, high art does not pay at Angers any more than elsewhere, 
and the Progrés Artistique, after the French custom in such 
circumstances, invokes the aid of Government, which, indeed, 
could not spend its money to better purpose. 








M. Lamoureux, the famous French conductor will shortly 
make a curious experiment at his concerts at the Eden 
Theatre. Some time ago he introduced the analytical pro- 
gramme somewhat after the English fashion, but this suffices 
him no longer. He thinks it necessary that a conductor bent 
like himself upon making new departures in music, should be 
in more immediate contact with his audience. In con- 
sequence, he proposes to issue at each concert a kind of 
newspaper called Petst Bulletin, and containing information 
as to his immediate projects, corrections of erroneous state- 
ments in the press, and similar matter. The experiment as 
we said before is an interesting one, but we should be 
loth to see it imitated in England. An artist should, as far 
as possible, let his work speak for itself; when he enters the 
arena of discussion, and especially when he begins to argue 
with his critics, he almost necessarily places himself at a dis- 
advantage, resulting in waste of time and of temper. Our 
analytical programmes are, as a rule, dull enough, but even 
so we prefer the heavy theme to the lively variation intended 
by M. Lamoureux. 


Le Guide Musical has unearthed a criticism which ap- 
peared in one of the Paris papers,in connection with the first per- 
formance of Rossini’s The Barber of Seville in 1819,and in which 
that man of genius, like all other men of genius since the world 
began, is taken to task for the innovations attempted by him. In 
the first instance, he is charged with impertinence for choos- 
ing a subject to which the great Paisiello had done more than 
ample justice. We next meet with the astounding state- 
ment that there is no trace of nationality in Rossini’s music. 
“It combines,” we are told, “the vague melody of Scotland (!), 
the dryness of French airs, the turmoil of German harmony, 
and at intervals a few snatches of Italian tune badly 
developed.” More astonishing even than this effusion is the 
name appended to it, being no less than that of Augustin 
Thierry, the famous historian of the Norman Conquest, and 
one of the profoundest French scholars of his age. Moral :-— 
Even a great historian, when he ventures upon the ice of 
musical criticism, is likely to have a fall. 


We call the special attention of our readers to the letter 
on “ Music and Great Cities,” which Mr. Frederic Harrison has 
addressed to us. It is pleasant to see one of the leading and 
most thoughtful writers of our time, and a consummate 
master of English prose, evince his interest in an art which is 
too frequently treated with ill-disguised contempt by shallow 
politicians and other persons who consider themselves serious- 
minded. 


The sleep of the good people of Dresden is evidently dis- 
turbed by the laurels recently gained by the “ Nationalists ” of 
Paris. The latter insulted Mdlle. Kleeberg, because from 
her name they believed her to bea German. The Dresden 
Philistines vented their wrath upon Biilow because that great 
artist, at a banquet given in his honour at Prague, made 
some complimentary remarks about the talent of the Czech 
nation for music, and allowed his Christian name Hans to 
appear in the programme under the Bohemian disguise of 
Hanusch. When accordingly he appeared at Dresden on 
November 15, he was hooted for ten minutes, and some 
patriots, well-dressed, it is affirmed, continued their demon- 
strations even during the slow movements of Beethoven’s 
E flat Concerto till most of them were asked to move on by 
the police, when the remaining and more intelligent part of the 
audience was allowed to listen to the music in comparative 


quiet. 
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+ tee MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—FRENCH OPERA. 
POPULAR PRICES. 
Mr. M. L. MAYER. 
“LA GRANDE DUCHESSE.” 
‘““LA GRANDE DUCHESSE.” 
a EVENING, ,, 27, AT8 - . - - : “‘RIGOLETTO.” 
MONDAY i. » 29, ATS - - ‘““LA GRANDE DUCHESSE.” 
During next week, ‘‘ CARMEN,” with Madame Galli-Marié as Carmen, and 
“LES CLOCHES DE CORNEVILLE,” with Madame Simon Girard as 
Serpolette will be given. 
On WEDNESDAY, Dec. 1, matinée for the Benefit of the Sufferers by the 
Inundations in the South of France. 


Box Office open 10to 5. Increased Orchestra and Chorus. Prices from 1/6 to 12/6, 


Lessee and Manager_ - : 
FRIDAY EVENING, Nov. 26, AT 8 - 
SATURDAY MORNING, ,, 27, AT 2.15 


gyno POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S HALL.— 

MONDAY EVENING NEXT, Nov. 29. Programme: Sterndale 
Bennett’s Pianoforte Sextet in F sharp minor ; Studies by Henselt, for pianoforte 
alone; Elegia and Tarantella, for contrabass, by Bottesini ; Mozart’s Pianoforte 
Trio in D minor. Executants: Madame Norman-Neruda, Miss Agnes Zimmer- 
mann; MM. L. Ries, Hollander, Bottesini, and Piatti. Vocalist, Mr. Herbert 
Thorndike. Accompanist, Signor Romili. Commence at eight.—Stalls, 7s. 6d, ; 
balcony, 3s. ; admission, Is. Programmes and tickets at Chappell and Co.’s, 50, 
New Bond Street ; and at Austin’s, Piccadilly. 








ATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S HALL.— 
THIS (SATURDAY) AFTERNOON Nov. 27. Programme: Haydn’s 
Quartet in D major, Op. 64, No. 4; Chopin’s Ballade in A flat, for pianoforte 
alone; Andante and Rondo, for double bass, by Bottesini ; and Schubert’s Piano- 
forte Quintet in A major, Op. 114. Executants: Madame Norman-Neruda, Miss 
Agnes Zimmermann; MM. L. Ries, Hollander, Bottesini, and Piatti. Vocalist, 
Mrs. Henschel. Accompanist, Signor Romili. Commence at three.—Stalls, 
7s. 6d.; balcony, 3s.; admission, Is. Programmes and tickets at Chappell 








and Co.’s, New Bond Street ; and at Austin’s, Piccadilly. 
i Re LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS— 
Conductor, Mr. HENSCHEL. 

THIRD CONCERT, WEDNESDAY NEXT, Dec. 1, at 8.30. Orchestra 
of 80 performers. Leader, Mr. Carrodus. Numbered and Reserved Seats, 7s. 6d. 
and 3s. ; admission, Is. At Austin’s Office, St. James’s Hall; and usual agents. 
N. Vert, Manager, 6, Cork Street, W. 


S* JAMES HALL.— The ST. ANDREW’S ANNUAL 

SCOTCH BALLAD CONCERT, TUESDAY NEXT, Nov. 30, at eight 
‘o’clock. Artists: Miss Mary Davies, Mrs. Dick, Miss Frances Harrison, and 
Madame Patey ; Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Dalgety Henderson, Mr. Walter 
Clifford, and Mr. Santley. Violoncello, Signor Piatti. The Glasgow Select 
Choir (Conductor, Mr. J. Millar Craig) has been specially engaged for this Festival 
Concert, and will sing a choice selection of part songs and national Scotch 
melodies. Conductors, Mr. J. Millar Craig and Mr. Sidney Naylor. Tickets, 











7s. 6d., 3S., 2S.; admission, 1s. At Chappell’s, 50, New Bond Street ; usual 
Agents ; and Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall. All tickets sent on receip‘ 
of P.O.O. or stamps. 





PEOPLE'S CONCERT SOCIETY. 


THIS WEEK'S CONCERTS: 
ATURDAY, November 27, at the TOWN HALL, POPLAR, E,, | 


at 8 p.m.—Spohr’s String Quartet in G minor, and Mendelssohn’s in D, | 
Op. 44, No. I. 
ARTISTS. 
Herr KARL HENKEL. 
Mr. W. A. EASTON. 
Mr, H. M. DOWSON. 
Signor PERUZZI. 
VocaLIsts.—Miss ETHEL HARRISON and Mr. GEORGE LAWRENCE. 
PIANOFORTE.— Miss CARTER. 
Admission, 6d. and 1d. 


UNDAY, November 28, at THE INSTITUTE, SOUTH PLACE, 
FINSBURY, E.C., at 7 p.m.—Mendelssohn’s Pianoforte Trio in D minor, 
and Becthoven’s in E flat, Op. 1, No. 1. 
ARTISTS. 

Herr WIENER. 

Mr. GILDEROY SCOTT. 

Miss MARY CARMICHAEL. 

VocaAList.—Mrs. HENRY HARRISON, 
Collection to defray expenses. 


MX DAY, November 29, at OMEGA HALL, OMEGA PLACE, 
ALPHA ROAD, LISSON GROVE, N.W., at 8 p.m.—Schumann’s 
Pianoforte Quintet, and Mozart’s String Quartet in C major. 


ARTISTS. 
Herr EMIL MAHR,. 
Herr LOUIS LIEBER. 
Herr HEYDRICH. 
Herr HANS ADOLF BROUSIL. 
Miss E. J. TROUP. 
VocaLists.—Miss JENNIE BELL and Mr. ARTHUR D’OYLY. 
Admission, 6d. and td. 











TRE PORTMAN ROOMS, BAKER STREET, W. 





AFTERNOON—WEDNESDAY, December 8 ; THURSDAY, December 16, at 3.30. 


EVENING—TugEspay, December 28 ; Tuespay, January 11, 1887. 
At 8 o’clock. 


MR. WILLIAM NICHOLL'S 
Vocal Recitals. 








Mr. WiLLIAM NICHOLL (pupil of Signor Vannuccini, Florence ; and Signor 
Ettore Fiori, London ; and Parepa Rosa Gold Medallist, Royal Academy of 
Music (1886), has the honour to announce a Series of FOUR VOCAL RE- 
CITALS, at the Portman Rooms (late Madame Tussaud’s). 


Parrons-—-Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A., Sir Geo. Macfarren, Dr, A. C, 
Mackenzie, Arthur Chappell, Esq., Signor A. Randegger, The Viscountess 
Folkestone, Lady Adela Larking, Lady Crosley, Signor Ettore Fiori, Geo. 
Aitchison, Esq., A. R.A. 

Subscription Tickets for the series cf Four Concerts: Single Tickets, 15s. ; 
Double, 21s. ; Family, to admit three, 25s. Single Tickets, 5s. and 2s. each. 
To be had at Messrs. Chappell & Co., Bond Street, W. ; Messrs. Cramer & Co., 
Bond Street and Regent Street ; Messrs. Stanley, Lucas & Co., Bond Street ; or 
from W. Nicholl, 28, Belsize Road, N.W. 

Mr. W. Nicholl will be assisted by the following artists:—-Miss Louise 
Phillips, Miss Hamlin, Madame Wilson-Osman, Miss Gertrude Muir Wood (her 
first appearance), Madame Isabel Fassett, Miss Annie Dwelley, Mr. John 
Bridson, Mr. Alec Marsh, Madlle. Bertha Brousil (violin), Mons. Adolphe Broisil 
(violoncello), Miss Constance Bache, Miss Amina Goodwin, and Mr. Septimus 
Webbe (piano). Accompanist: Miss Mary Carmichael. A Broadwood Concert 
Grand (kindly lent) will be used at the Recitals. 

Schumann's ‘Spanish Liederspiel ” (for four voices) will form the first part of 


| the Recital on December 8; the first part of the Second Recital (December 16) 


will be devoted to Hande/ ; the first part of the Third Recital (December 28) to 
Henschel’s ‘‘ Serbisches Liederspiel” (for four voices); and the first part of the 
Fourth and Last Recital (January 11, 1887) to Brahms’s Second Set of 
‘* Liebeslieder.” 


Books of the Words at all the Recitals. 


RYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS.—This day, 

at’ 3; Vocalist, Mdlle. Antoinette Trebelli; violin, Pan F. Ondricek, 
Conductor, Mr. August Manns. Programme will include Overture ‘‘ Faniska” 
(Cherubini) ; Symphonic Fantasia (F. Praeger), first time ; Violin Concerto 
(Beethoven) ; Violin Solo (Ernst) ; Presto from ‘‘ The Troubadour ” (Mackenzie), 


first time. Seats, 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. 

\ ODERN ENGLISH COMPOSERS.—Mr. CHARLES 
FOWLER will give the SECOND CONCERT of this series at the 

PRINCES’ HALL, Piccadilly, on WEDNESDAY EVENING, December 1, 

at Eight o’clock, when the programme will consist entirely of works by Mr. 

WALTER MACFARREN. — Solo vocalists, Mrs. Osman-Wilson and Miss Lottie 








| Slater; violinist, Mdlle, Adelina Dinelli; violoncellist, Mr. Guiseppe Dinelli ; solo 


pianists, Miss Dora Bright and Mr. Charles Fowler ; accompanists, Miss Dora 
Bright, Mr. Guiseppe Dinelli, and Mr. Matthew Clemens. Conductor, Mr. 
Chas. Fowler.—By kind permission of the Principal, a selected choir of students 


| from the Royal Academy of Music will sing several songs.—-Tickets, 10s., 5s., 


and 3s., admission Is. To be obtained of Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond Street, 


| and 15, Poultry ; Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., 84, New Bond Street ; Mitchell’s 


Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street; and of Mr. Fowler, 66, Elsham Road, 
Kensington, W.—Grand Pianoforte by Brinsmead & Sons. 


RURY LANE—Aucustus Harris, Lessee and Manager.—A 
RUN OF LUCK. Every Evening at 7.45. Written by Henry Pettitt 
and Augustus Harris. 











RUN OF LUCK AT DRURY LANE in which the following 

powerful company will appear: Mesdames Alma Murray, K. Compton, 
M. A. Victor, Edith Bruce, M. Daltra, L. Rachael, and Sophie Eyre; J. G. 
Grahame, William Rignold, Harry Nicholls, E. W. Gardiner, John Beauchamp, 
Arthur Yates, Victor Stevens, Basil West, and Charles Cartwright. 


RUN OF LUCK, at DRURY LANE.—Every Evening at 

7.45.—Scenery by Henry Emden, Properties by Fred. Labhart, Machinery 
by James Skinner, and Incidental Music by Some Barrett. The whole produced 
under the direction of Augustus Harris. 


WILLISS ROOMS, KING STREE1, ST. JAMES’S. 
VACANT DATES 
FOR 
Banquets, Balls, Public Meetings, Concerts, &c. 
A ing booked. 


re now bei 
The proprietors of Willis's Rooms have succeeded in making such arrangements 
as to ensure the return of the old and valued prestige these rooms so long enjoyed. 
Special attention given to each department. E. DAWKINS, Manager. 
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NoTIcE TO ADVERTISERS.—Advertisements should be sent not later 
than 5 oclock on Wednesdays, to the Office, at Messrs. 
Matiett & Co.'s, 68 & 70 Wardour Street, London, W. 
Telephone No. 3849. Telegraphic address: “* ASMAL,” London 


NoricE TO SUBSCRIBERS.— Zhe Subscription to THe Musica, WorLD 
ts now reduced to 175. 6d. per annum (payable in advance ). 


“The Musical Whrld” Prizes. 





THE Proprietors of Zhe Musical World offer a Prize of | 


Five Guineas for the best Postlude or Outgoing Voluntary, 
composed by any musician of Erglish birth, or residing in 
the United Kingdom, or the Colonies. The pieces must 
be sent in on or before January 1, 1887, in a sealed envelope, 
bearing a motto or 0m de plume. The composer’s name and 
address should be inserted in the coupon to be cut out 
from a copy of Zhe Musical World,and enclosed in another 
sealed envelope, bearing on the outside the same motto or 
nom de plume as the composition. Only the envelope of the 
successful competitor will be opened. The unsuccessful com- 
positions will be returned to their composers on receipt of a 
stamped and addressed envelope. Two leading London 
organists, whose names will be published in due course, will 
act as umpires. 


“The Musical World” Portraits. 


No. 6—MISS WHITACRE. 








To the list of “stars” whose counterfeit presentment has graced | 
| with which the parties most interested may wish to favour us. 


the pages of Zhe Musical World, we add in the present 
number a luminary still in the ascendant, Miss Whitacre, 
the young American soprano who recently made her suc- 
cessful début in London. The lady, like so many of our 
prominent vocalists, hails from the new world, having been 
born at Berlin, Wisconsin, in 1863. When quite a child she 
was at Chicago with her parents, and in that city commenced 
her musical education, continuing it at New York, where she 
went at the age of twelve. Her singing-master was Signor 
Achille Errani. During the course of her stay in New York, 
Miss Whitacre appeared at the Academy of Music in concerts 
conducted by Signor Arditi, and also at the Steinway and 
Chickering Halls. At Brooklyn and Baltimore her singing 
was no less successful, but, obedient to the finger of fate, 
which, when consulted by American singers, points to London 
Miss Whitacre crossed over to our shores, arriving in the 
spring of this year, since when she has studied with Signor 
Randegger. She made her first appearance in London at 
the Promenade Concerts (under the management of Mr, 
E. Ascherberg), on October 26, when she sang “ Infelice” 
(Mendelssohn), with orchestral accompaniments (conductor, 
Signor Alberto Randegger), and Proch’s “ Air with variations,” 
immediately winning the hearts of all present. Altogether she 
sang five times at the Promenade Concerts, and was par- 


ticularly successful with Arditi’s new waltz, “L’Incantatrice ” 








(originally written for Madame Adelina Patti). She will sing 
at many concerts during the winter in London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, etc., and other towns. Miss Whitacre has so 
far resisted the allurements of theatrical managers, and pro- 
poses to confine herself to oratorio and concert singing. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT THE RICHTER CONCERTS. 


THE short paragraph to the effect that the management of 
the Richter Concerts had passed into the hands of Messrs. 


| Chappell & Co., which we published last week, revealed to 


those capable of reading between the lines a catastrophe which 
had long been threatening. In referring to that catastrophe 
we feel sure that our readers will acquit us of any desire to 
expose merely personal matters to the public light. That 
craving too patent in modern journalism has been religiously 
excluded from these columns, but when the reputation 
of one of the greatest conductors of modern times and 
the welfare of an institution with which he has been for 
many years connected are at stake, a plain and unvarnished 


| statement of facts becomes the duty of a journal which has 


the interests of high-class music at heart. These facts as we 
have received them from various and well-informed sources, we 
propose to lay before our readers subject to any corrections 


It appears, then, that at the third and last Richter Concert of 
the Autumn series the money due to the orchestra for perfor- 
mances and rehearsals was not forthcoming ; not even the sums 
taken at the doors and paid in the way of subscription for 
these concerts was at the disposal of Mr. Franke, and serious 
apprehensions of a strike were entertained. This disgrace 
was fortunately averted by the high esteem in which the great 
conductor is justly held by his musicians, and the concert pro- 
ceeded without interruption. At the same time Herr Richter 
saw that things could not go on in this way any longer, he 
owed it to his own reputation to sever his connection with a 
management the chronic pecuniary difficulties attaching to 
which were only too notorious. The next morning after the 
concert he in consequence had an interview with Messrs, 
Chappell who had on more than one occasion offered him 
their assistance, and the result was such as we have already 
indicated. That this result will be highly beneficial to the con- 
certs themselves cannot be doubtful for a moment ; with the 
prestige and the resources of a great firm to back him, Herr 
Richter will be able to make the performances even more 
perfect and more representative of the highest developments 
of modern art than they have hitherto been. 

The feeling of satisfaction at this consummation is not 
unmingled with sincere regret for Mr. Franke, to whom, it 
should always be remembered, the English public owes a 
large debt of gratitude. It was entirely owing to his enter- 
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prise that the Richter Concerts were started, and that several 
of Wagner’s operas were for the first time heard in this 
country. Whatever may be thought of the business capaci- 
ties of Mr. Franke, it should always be acknowledged that 
more than any other English impresario he is inspired by a 
genuine love of music. Nothing unworthy of art in its 
purest form has ever been produced under his auspices, his 
guiding principle was in no case love of lucre. If other 
persons lost large sums of money through the failure of some 
of his enterprises, his own losses were larger, and he retires 
from his important position without a blot on his name. 
Whether he may not continue to do yeoman service to art 
in spheres more adapted to his financial resources remains to 
be seen. 

We are compelled now to enquire into the immediate 
causes of the recent collapse; and here again we shall speak 
without either fear or favour, and subject to correction. The 
business arrangement of the Richter Concerts was, it is well 
known, entrusted to Mr. Vert, one of our most prominent 
musical agents, whose honesty and fair dealing are well known 
in the profession. It appears that Mr. Franke wes indebted 
to Mr. Vert for a considerable sum of money, advanced in 
connection with these concerts, and that the latter gentleman, 
failing to receive payment in the ordinary course of business, 
laid an embargo on the receipts of the three concerts 
in question. Hence the unfortunate difficulty previously 
commented upon. The most important thing immediately 
to be done is to hold the artists employed at the three 
concerts scathless of any loss. Some steps have already been 
taken in that direction. Herr Richter himself, who is as 
generous as a man as he is great as an artist, and who, we will 
warrant to say, is not likely to be bowed down by the weight 
of golden guineas he carries away from this country, put his 
hand in his pocket, and some of his friends followed his 
generous example. How the balance is to be made up it is 
not our business to suggest, but the Richter Concerts ought 
not to be allowed to start on their new career with a debt of 
honour undischarged. 








Correspondence. 


PHYSICIAN v VOICE-TRAINER. 


WE must decline to re-open the cause of Physician versus 
Voice-trainer, but feel bound in fairness to give publicity to 
the personal explanations which two gentlemen concerned in 
that interminable controversy wish to make. Mr. Behnke 
objects to two statements with regard to himself which appear 
in Dr. Wolfenden’s letter, and are, he thinks, calculated to do 
him serious injury in his profession. He writes :— 


1. Dr. Wolfenden says:—“I affect to despise” Mr. John Howard. 
As a matter of fact I have never mentioned nor alluded to that 
that gentleman. 2. Dr. Wolfenden says:—“A teacher should be a 
good singer, and yet, I believe, he (Mr. Behnke), admits that he is 
not even thus qualified.” Dr. Wolfenden here not merely insinuates 
that I do not know how to sing, but he actually has the temerity to 
assert that admit it. This is an insult not only to myself, but also 
to those of my professional brethren who have entered the lists on 
my behalf in your columns, and who, having been pupils of mine 








themselves, are certainly better able to judge of my qualifications 
than is an outsider to whom I am an entire stranger.” 

Mr. Charles Lunn wishes “in the interests of art and 
science” to correct a passage in Mr. Lennox-Browne’s letter, 
which, according to him, shows that that gentleman “has 
failed to grasp his meaning.” This correction is comprised in 
the three paragraphs here subjoined : 


1. The true cords produce voice. 2, That voiced expiratory air 
imperfectly controlled is dad production. 3. That for voiced ex- 
piratory air to be perfectly controlled, the false cords co-operate with 
the true, and this is “artistic voice.” 


We sincerely trust that our good nature will not be called 
upon to add another line to a discussion which, although a 
good thing at first, is, like other good things, apt to pall 
when taken in excessive doses. 


TENOR OR ALTO. 
TO THE EDITOR OF “‘THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


S1r,—I was very much struck by your remarks on the quality of 
Mr. Kaiser’s voice. Asa pupil of Herr Stockhausen, I can tell you 
that his opinion of Mr. Kaiser’s ¢#mbre absolutely agrees with yours. 
The great singing master always wished this pupil to sing contralto 
parts, and if I remember rightly, once asked him to perform the 
contralto music to the A@essiah in public, which the latter, howeverr 
declined to do. Doctors and wise men differ so frequently that it is 
pleasant to see them agree for once independently, without the 
possibility of collusion.—Yours faithfully, 

A PupIL or STOCKHAUSEN. 








FRENCH OPERA AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Two pieces were in the course of the week added to the 
repertoire of the French artists at Her Majesty’s Theatre. Of 
Rigoletto, given on Thursday, we must defer our notice till next week. 
Neither will the readers of this journal expect a detailed or very 
sympathetic account of La Grande Duchesse, produced on Monday 
night. It would be affectation to deny the astonishing cleverness 
with which the composer adapts his music to the requirements of his 
subject ; at the same time the style of art here represented belongs 
to an epoch of moral decay, in which even the purest of art becomes 
subservient to its impure surroundings. ‘The performance was 
excellent throughout, and the cast, with Mademoiselle Mary Albert 
as a dashing and daring Grand Duchess at its head, included 
excellent artists. Chorus and orchestra also were more equal to 
their task than they had been in serious opera, and, be it added, with 
a blush, the audience seemed more numerous and more appreciative 
than it had been on any previous occasion. O ¢empora! O mores! 








Concerts. 
POPULAR | CONCERTS. 


Mr. Villiers Stanford’s sonata for pianoforte and violoncello was 
heard to the utmost advantage at last Saturday afternoon’s Popular 
Concert, played by Miss Fanny Davies and Signor Piatti. This com- 
position has been given before, though not at these concerts, and the 
first impression of it has been confirmed, namely that its chief merit 
lies in the lively second movement, and the vigorous finale. Madame 
Norman-Neruda and Miss Fanny Davies played soli, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd sang twice, and the concert was closed by the performance of 
of Beethoven’s Rasoumowski string quartet. 

The programme of the Monday Popular Concert was un- 
doubtedly arranged by the director with a view to inculcating one of 
the rarest of Christian virtues—patience. Schubert’s Octet in F 
Op. 166 for two violins, viola, clarinet, French horn, bassoon, violon- 
cello, and contrabass, played through valiantly by Madame Norman- 
Neruda, MM. Ries, Straus, Lazarus, Paersch, Wotton, Reynolds, 
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and Piatti, was placed midway between selections which could not 
be missed without regret. Neither by coming in late nor by going 
out early could the “longest composition in existence ” be avoided. 
The work in question contains undeniable beauties, but its “ heavenly 
lengths,” to use Schumann’s expression, are somewhat trying to minds 
which have not. reached heavenly altitudes. 

The fresh, clear-cut, uninvolved trio by Mozart was played with 
genuine delight by Madame Norman-Neruda, Miss Fanny Davies, 
and Signor Piatti. Equally fresh and sweet was the voice of Miss 
Lehmann in two songs-—the “ Elégie” and “ Crépuscule” by Mas- 
senet. The piano passages of these charming songs were rendered in 
a pure, artistic style, rare in these days of noisy singing. Miss Fanny 
Davies has a tenacious hold on the audience. Her rendering of 
Chopin’s descriptive prelude (No. 15), in D flat, and the waltz in E 
minor, was full of meaning. In all Chopin’s music (and also in 
Schumann’s) there is a subtle, hidden silver thread running through 
the entire composition, and “few there be that find it.” When the 
hands of the real interpreter are on the key-board, there takes place 
une attache magnétique—sometimes the index finds it, sometimes the 
auricular. Miss Davies is one of the few pianists whose fingers rarely 
miss It. 


CRYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERT. 


The Crystal Palace concert of the 2oth inst. attracted a large 
audience, to many of whom Berlioz’s L’enfance du Christ may have 
been unfamiliar, as it has been performed very seldom in this 
country since its introduction in London, in 1881, by Mr. Hallé. 
The story of the origin of the work is well-known—how Berlioz wrote 
off an andantino for the organ at an evening party which eventually 
became the “ Farewell Chorus of Shepherds,” how it, and the number 
called ‘Le Repos de la Sainte Famille,” were performed under the 
pseudonym of Pierre Ducré, how the public went into raptures over 
the simple music of the old 17th century choirmaster who had never 
existed outside of Berlioz’s imagination. ‘The numbers which owed 
their peculiar style to this deception form the most beautiful portion 
of the work. Sincere admirers of Berlioz do not place this idyllic 
composition among his greatest works, but in Paris L’enfance du 
Christ had the curious result of eliciting the loud and somewhat 
damaging praises of his opponents, who saw, or pretended to see in 
the simplicity of the style and the soberness of the orchestration, a 
recantation of his previous methods—forgetting in their eagerness to 
justify their usual normal attitude of disapproval, thatthesubject wasone 
that demanded from Berlioz an entirely different treatment from that of 
the grand dramatic inspirations which were the natural and spon- 
taneous growth of his genius. The immediate success of L’enfance 
du Christ, upon its production in Paris, though taken for what it was 
worth by the quick-witted composer, brought in a welcome flow of 
francs. The performance on Saturday of the orchestra was of 
course perfect. The body of singers have also to be congratulated 
on the intelligence and care with which the difficult choral numbers 
were sung, including that unseen “ Angelic Chorus,” whose warning 
strains are heard from afar. In this scene, Berlioz arranged an 
effect to which he gave the name of La sourdine vocale, corres- 
ponding to the mutes or sordini used to tone down stringed 
instruments. ‘The chorus of angels is placed in a room near the 
orchestra, and at a certain point the door of the room is closed, 
producing the desired result. A slight uncertainty of intonation 
was observable here. Miss Mary Davies gave the soprano music 
with the simplicity that belonged to its character. Mr. Santley 
sang the part of Joseph, which does not make great demands on a 
singer. Mr. Piercy, as the narrator, showed himself possessed of an 
agreeable voice not quite under control. On the other hand, Mr. 
Hilton’s defects lie in faulty enunciation. Amongst the specially 
successful numbers we may mention the beautiful Eastern lullaby 
scored for two flutes and a harp, which should for ever demolish the 
silly conundrum about the only thing in the world worse than one 
flute. It is surprising that this beautiful piece is not sometimes 
played at concerts in its separate form. 


LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 


It is said that a fog kills more people than a battle. However 
this may be, its baneful influence made itself felt in St. James’s Hall 





on Wednesday night, when two of the artists announced to sing, 
namely, Madame Valleria and Mr. Edward Lloyd, were absent and 
sent excuses. ‘The fog also appeared to have affected the strings of 
Madame Norman-Neruda’s fiddle, for this lady also sent an excuse. 
The large audience assembled, however, were inclined to be 
indulgent and appreciative. A new song, by Mr. F. H. Cowen, “In 
the Chimney Corner,” was well received, and Madame Antoinette 
Sterling repeated part of it in response to an encore. Mr. Maybrick, 
in a new nautical song, “ For they all love Jack,” by Stephen Adams, 
was equally successful. Other familiar and popular ditties were sung 
by Miss Eleanor Rees, Miss Mary Davies, and Mr. Santley. Mr. 
Venables’s choir contributed part-songs, and Mr. Frederick Lamond 
played some pianoforte pieces with excellent effect. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


The abilities and progress of the pupils of the Royal Academy of 
Music were in several instances satisfactorily manifested on Friday 
afternoon last, when a concert was given at St. James’s Hall. The 
programme was strong in new works, written by the students, com- 
prising songs by Miss Meyer and Mr. T. Ward, an allegro con brio, 
from a string quartet in C, by A. Godfrey, and pianoforte pieces by 
Misses Dora Bright and A. Corper, in which the composers were 
their own exponents. It is a pleasure and duty to acknowledge the 
distinct talent shown in these compositions, also instanced only in a 
greater degree in a clever sonata in E flat, for violin and pianoforte, 
by C. S. Macpherson, he joining Mr. Lewis Hann in a very satisfac- 
tory rendering of the work. The vocal and instrumental performances 
in general were to be commended. The excellent singing of the 
choir in Benet’s madrigal, “ Flow, O my tears,” Sullivan’s anthem, 
“Sing, O Heavens,” &c., did not escape the appreciation of the 
audience, who warmly applauded Mr. Barnby, the new conductor, at 
the finish. 

The next Student’s orchestral concert will take place on Friday 
evening, December ro. 


MADEMOISELLE CLOTILDE KLEEBERG’S RECITAL. 


Mademoiselle Clotilde Kleeberg gave the first of her two 
pianoforte recitals at the Princes’ Hall, on Wednesday afternoon. 
The audience was a small one, but showed itself one warmly 
interested in the programme so artistically treated by the accom- 
plished pianist. Beethoven’s B flat sonata, Op. 22, was played with 
the brightest energy and delicacy. The perfection of Madlle. 
Clotilde Kleeberg’s technique, and her musicianly taste, which 
is still more remarkable, were also shown in works by Bach, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, and a group of shorter pieces by modern 
composers. Miss Clotilde Kleeberg’s second and last recital will be 
held at the Princes’ Hall on Wednesday afternoon, Deeember 8. 


MR. H. HOLMES’S INSTRUMENTAL CHAMBER-MUSIC 
CONCERT. 

The second of Mr. Henry Holmes’s Chamber Concerts took 
place at the Princes’ Hall, on Wednesday evening, the 24th instant. 
The programme opened with a MS. octet for strings, composed 
by Mr. Holmes, a musicianly and clever, if not a very interesting 
work. ‘The first movement—allegro—is of a lively character, the 
second subject containing some skilfully-interwoven pizzicato 
effects, contrasting with a glowing melody, which is sustained by the 
first violin and second violoncello. The second movement— 
allegretto con moto—opens with an air for the first violin, afterwards 
taken up by the violoncello, and accompanied pizzicato by the 
remaining strings, which join in with a strain of a martial character. It 
would be interesting to know what is the idea or story that underlies 
this curious and ingenious movement. The slow movement abounds 
with skilful interweaving of the principal airs amongst the several 
instruments, several unexpected effects being thereby produced. 
The finale starts with great vigour, the tune passing quickly from one 
instrument to another to a pizzicato accompaniment, and finally 
working up to a satisfactory finish. The remaining items in the pro- 
gramme were familiar. The original quartet, Mr. Henry Holmes, Mr. 
Grimson, Mr. A. Gibson, and Mr. E. Howell, was supplemented in 
the octet by Mr. Jasper Sutcliffe) Mr. H. H. Inward, (Scholars 


of the Royal College of Music), Mr. Ellis Roberts, and Mr. C. Ould. 
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VISCOUNTESS FOLKESTONE’S AMATEUR CONCERTS 
AT THE PRINCES’ HALL. 


The chief interest of Vicountess Folkestone’s concerts lies 
in the large string band of amateurs which that lady has been 
able to gather together, and which she herself conducts. The 
cultivation of violin music among amateurs is a welcome sign of 
general musical culture. In the case of the two concerts of 
Thursday and Friday last week at the Princes’ Hall, their chari- 
table object was the excuse for the public appearance of this 
special body of amateurs, consisting of ladies only, to the number 
of about fifty. To judge by the fairly well-filled hall, we should 
suppose that a handsome sum was realised for the charities in ques- 
tion. ‘The pieces were given on the whole with care and intelligence. 
The expression and phrasing had been attended to, and gave 
evidence of many a “stiff” practice at rehearsal. Amongst num- 
bers which were rendered with spirit and redemanded were a 
Gavotte in B flat by Handel, and an “Al fresco” pizzicato by 
Zavertal, the effective pianissimo playing of which captivated the 
audience. Assistance was afforded by Mrs. Andrew Tuer, Mr. 
Nicholl, Mr. Wing, and Mr. Gatty in songs; by Mr. and Miss 
D’Egville in a violin and pianoforte duet ; and Miss Maude Valerie 
White, Mr. John Jeffries and Mr. Fuller Maitland in accompani- 








ments. Lady Folkestone sang a song of her own composition. 
, , ’ 
Music Publishers’ Weekly List. 
SONGS. 
All for thee + vee ose J. B. Poznanski ... Ambrose 
Always Gay (La Béarnaise) ... André Messager... Hays 
April Showers... ; oh Arthur D. Douglass Ambrose 
Awake, Beloved P. Bucalossi Stanley Lucas 
Face to Face ... Frederick Mullen B. Williams 


Four sonnets from Shakespeare Hubert Parry Stanley Lucas 


Fly, little song a os A. Cellier... : é 

Hush and Sleep (La Béarnaise) André Messager... Hays 
Love’s Omnipresence we J. A. Reed Stanley Lucas 
My Heart « yee " Jacques Blumentha Hays 
Mother and Child Bucalossi ... soe Stanley Lucas 
Myrrha... Berthold Tours ... 


Odoardo Barri... 


Nearly there !... see Sx 
André Messager... 


No, or Yes! (La Béarnaise) 
Silent, Love (La Béarnaise) ... 


Soldier’s Lass, A 


Hays 


Louis Diehl B, Williams 


Sweetheart E, J. Troup ” Stanley Lucas 
Time’s Flour Glass Michael Watson... B, Williams 
To a Skylark ... A. Kennedy Stanley Lucas 
Under the Snow R. B. Addison is 
Unless ... EF, J. Troup me 
Violets ... R. B. Addison 


” 


PIANOFORTE PIECES, 


Autumn Dreams. Nos. I and 2 E. C. Guillain se Ambrose 

Béarnaise, La, arranged for pianoforte solo by Berthold Tours ... Hays 

Popular Tunes (Duets). Books 1&2. C.H. Parry .. Stanley Lucas 

Press March, The... a F. Llewellyn-Carver Morley 
DANCE MUSIC. 

Béarnaise Polka, La... Emile Tavan Hays 


Charles Coote 
Frederick Mullen 
C. H. R. Marriott 


Béarnaise Quadrilles, La 
Kettle-Drum Polka ... 


B, Williams 
Sailor’s Quadrille, The 


CONCERTED. 


Johnnie. Vocal Duet, with Chorus... 
Danse Diabolique. Violin & Piano., 


C. A. Macirone ... 
G. Graun... ne 


COMIC OPERA. 
André Messager... 


BOOK. 


Emil Naumann ... 


Bearnaise, La. 


History of Music, The. Cassell] | 


2 vols, 





B. Williams | 





Wert Week's Music. 


To-DAY (SATURDAY). P.M. 
“La Grande: Duachesse sic... scci0.scaseceseess Her Majesty’s Theatre 2.30 
Saturday Popular Concert............ SesWitcastanees sesse5t. James’s Hall 3 
Saturday Concert ........scvocccsesssssccpudvosesveseesareseres Crystal Palace 3 
ORIBOIELO”. 55. Ginnsee she chacdedds oEkaeyNe asa Her Majesty’s Theatre 8 
8 3 
Royal Amateur Orchestral Society’s Concert......... St. James’s Hall 8 
MONDAY, 29. 
Monday Popular Concert .......s.s00++0 phenenecangonnes St. James’s Hall 8 
“La Grande Duchesse”’.........cccsseseeeee +--..eHer Majesty’s Theatre 8 
TUESDAY, 30. 
Mr. Isidore de Lara’s Vocal Recital ........ ..eseessseee Steinway Hall 3.30 
National (Concert... sa <cciescnessscouavvpedsosvaanthessagasericssed Albert Hall 7.45 
French Opera .......... Deasisewatoiea sapeigaver cass Her Majesty’s Theatre 8 
SCOCEN CONCERT... casseesiiscucteccsbccssesesesens ameesveceied St. James’s Hall 8 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER I. 
French Opera. js.ccscsscscsveeddsscdeetsstceve vcewiaee Her Majesty’s Theatre 2.30 
London Ballad Concert. sisi sisccscsiss itsccdscectsescseve St. James’s Hall 3 
Mr. Henry Waller’s Pianoforte Recital ...............008 Princes’ Hall 3 
Mr. Charles Fowler’s Concert....sos0. «02. sosssseeeseeeeePrinces’ Hall 8 
London Symphony Concert .. ......0..6 ebesidevatscnese’ St. James’s Hall 8.30 
PTOACMOPON 3i sec oscsessesiasscsseieiccedeecccenes Her Majesty’s Theatre 8 
THURSDAY, 2. 
BPENCH JOE siscsncpeodenorashucrneaccmmvendcees --Her Majesty’s Theatre 8 
Custom House Orphanage Concert ............s000 St. James’s Hall 8 
Mr. Dannreuther’s Musical Evening ...... cpap besaaiee 12, Orme Square 8.30 
FRIDAY, 3. 
Herr Peiniger’s Concert .........ssccssssssese baceleudssecrtees Princes’ Hall 
“Judas Maccabreus  scciccesscavcedéscsdectassteccaedsanted St. James’s Hall 7.30 
PYENCH OPEL +05, sisossssecedeboncvons ls svncouaecs ...Her Majesty’s Theatre 











PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS FOR WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


SATURDAY, Nov. 27.—10 a.m.: Service (Rogers), in F ; Anthem, 
“Let the words of my mouth,” No. 286 (Ps. xix. 14), Attwood. 3 p.m.: 
Service (Rogers), in F ; Anthem, “ Lift thine eyes” and “ He watching,” 
No. 335 (Ps. cxxi. 11), Mendelssohn. 


SUNDAY, Nov. 28 (Advent Sunday.)—10 a.m.: Service Bene- 
dicite (Stainer and Turle), in D; Jub. and Contn, (Garrett), in D; 
Anthem, “Listen, O isles,” No. 576 (Isa. xlix. 1), Allen; as Introit, 
Hymn 46. 3 p.m.: Service (Stainer), in B flat; Anthem, “ Ascribe unto 
the Lord,” No 159 (Ps. xcvi. 7), Travers; Hymn, after 3rd Collect, 
No. 45. 


Hotes and Hews. 


LONDON. 


THE HORNSEY-WoOOD MusICAL SOCIETY.—The next Programme 
Smoking Concert of this popular society will be given on Friday, 
December 3, at eight o’clock, and the first Ladies’ Concert of the season 
is announced to take place at the Lecture Hall, Palmerston Road, N . On 
Tuesday evening, December 14. A new choir, under the title of the 
Finsbury Park Male Voice Choir, formed from members of the society, 
has just been organized by the hon. sec., Mr. P. L. Deighton. This new 
body will be under the direction of Herr Franz Leideritz (whose services 
as conductor and accompanist have been secured for the remainder of 
the season), and will meet for practice on the second, third, and fourth 
Friday every month, from eight to nine o’clock. 

The second of Mr. Henschel’s London Symphony Concerts was held 
on Thursday evening, too late for detailed notice in our columns this week. 

An extraordinarily lengthy programme was provided at Mr. Sims 
Reeves’s Concert at the AlbertjPalace last Saturday night, but in spite of 
this generosity on the part of the concert-giver and his associates, the 
audience became inexcusably unruly in their demand for encores. The 
uproar terminated in a trial of strength between the pipes of the organ 








| and the lungs of the too appreciative audience ; the organ was at first 
_ drowned and unheard, but eventually gained the victory by reason, it may be 
| supposed, of its greater staying powers. The concert was eventually 
_ brought toa peaceable termination. Misses Amy Sherwin and Hope Glenn, 


Mr. Barrington Foote, and Mr. Sims Reeves contributed songs, in which 


lay the chief interest of the entertainment. 
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Messrs. Rudall, Carte & Co, have issued their Professional Pocket- 
Book, or Daily and Hourly Engagement Diary for 1887, continuing a 
publication already favourably known to musical artists. Each quarter of 
the year has a separate and movable engagement book devoted to it ; 
two of these can be inserted in the neat leather case at the same time, so 
that the professional musician who is as methodical as he is busy, has the 
days and hours of the next six months or so ready at hand, to fill in and 
refer to. It should be added that the great musical events of the next year 
are duly notified as far as their dates are known. The scrupulous mention 
of race-meetings is less easy to understand ; there are but two or three 
great racing holidays that need interfere with a musician, and the entries, 
for example, of seven less important racing fixtures during the first three 
weeks in May, have an incongruous air, side by side with Richter 
Concerts and Royal Institution lectures. 

Among the interesting matter of Mr. Henschel’s programmes for the 
remaining Symphony Concerts are—Third concert : Rubinstein’s A minor 
Symphony, No. 6 (first time in England) ; Duvivier’s’ Symphonic Poem, 
“The Triumph of Bacchus” (first time); “ Hymne au Créateur,” sung by 
Mrs. Henschel ; Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, played by Miss Shinner. 
Fourth concert ; MS. Suite, by Hubert Parry ; a New pianoforte Toccata, 
by Hans Huber (played by Miss Zimmermann) ; “ La Captive,” by Berlioz 





(sung by Miss Little). Fifth concert : Schubert's Overture in E minor 
(for the first time); Gernsheim’s Violin Concerto (played by Mr. On- 
dricek) ; a Symphony by Gade or Raff; scena from Mr. Charles Thane’s 
Wanda (sung by Mr. Iver McKay); “Wettspiele,” from Bruch’s Achilleus. 
Sixth concert : Weber, Wagner, and Liszt. Seventh concert: a Concerto 
played by Mr. Stavenhagen ; new Suite for strings, by Arthur Foote. 
Eight concert : Sullivan’s Zempest music ; Oliver King’s Violin Concerto. 
Ninth concert: Goetz’s Overture to Francesca di Rimini; Brahms’s 
Pianoforte Concerto in D minor (played by Mr. Max Pauer), &c. 





The Trinity College students gave an invitation-concert on Tuesday 
evening in the chapel of the college which is well fitted for the purpose of 
amusic-room. Pupils of different degrees of proficiency took part in the 
programme. Two songs by George Bennett were sung by Miss Maria 
Bowley; Mr. Howard Amory gave songs by Tosti and Nelson ; Mr. 
James Ford, among the pianists, played Chopin’s Polonaise in C sharp 
minor, with some ability, but he and the other pianists showed little 
regard to light and shade. Miss Louise Goldhawk, a young Henry 
Smart scholar, was associated with a still younger musical aspirant, 
Master Edgar Kemp, in a violin and pianoforte duet. The performance 
on the organ by Miss Flora Klickmann, of a Fugue in G minor, by Bach, 
was perhaps the most pleasing feature of the evening’s entertainment. 

M. Sainton has been appointed Professor of the Violin at the Guild- 
hall School of Music. 

Madame Patti arrived on Sunday morning, November 7, at New York. 

Gounod’s Redemption will be given by the Royal Albert Hall Choral 
Society on Wednesday evening, December 15, for which the following 
artists have been engaged : Mme. Albani, Miss Marianne Fenna, Miss 
Hilda Wilson, Mr. Henry Piercy, Mr. Watkin Mills, and Mr. Santley. 


“The St. Andrew’s” annual Scotch ballad concert will be given at 
the St. James’s Hall on Tuesday next, November 30, at eight o’clock, 
when the following artists will appear: Miss Mary Davies, Mrs. Dich, 
Miss Frances Harrison, Madame Patey, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Gideon 
Duncan, Mr. Walter Clifford, and Mr. Santley. The Glasgow Select 
Choir will also assist. 

The programme of Mr. Henry Waller’s pianoforte recital, which takes 
place next Wednesday afternoon at the Princes’ Hall, includes the fol- 
lowing : Fantaisie in C major (Schubert), Etudes in A flat and C minor, 
Mazurka in D major, Scherzo in B flat (Chopin), Sonata in C minor, 
Op. 13 (Beethoven), Melodie in F (Rubinstein), Ballade in G minor 
(Grieg), and Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 2 (Liszt). 

Mlle. Clotilde Kleeberg’s programme of her pianoforte recital of 








December 8, at the Princes’ Hall, will include Sonata Appassionata 
(Beethoven); Rondino (Sterndale Bennett) ; Waldesrauschen (Liszt) ; 
Sonata, Op. 58, in B minor (Chopin) ; and Preludes and Fugues in A flat 


and D minor (J. S. Bach). 

Herr Joachim will make his first appearance this season at the 
Monday Popular Concerts on February 21, 1887. 

Mr. William Nicholl’s vocal recitals in the Portman Rooms, Baker 
Street, promise to be of interest. Mr. Nicholl himself will sing music 
from some of Handel’s least known works ; besides Lzeder by Beethoven, 
Schubert, Mendelssohn, Gipsy songs by Dvorak, and new songs by 
Mackenzie and Mary Carmichael. Some recent duets by Cowen will be 
given by Miss Louise Phillips and Madame Fassett, and Liederspiele by 
Schumann and Henschel, and the second set of Lzedestieder by Brahms, 
by a vocal quartet. The first recital is to take place on Wednesday 
afternoon, December 8. 

It is proposed to establish in a permanent form the choirs consisting 
of male and female voices, drawn exclusively from the business houses of 
the City and West-End, which, during the past two or three seasons, have 
given concerts at St. James’s Hall in connection with the Early Closing | 


Association. The services of Mr. Eaton Faning have been secured as 
conductor, and there is a fair prospect of a useful and efficient musical 
society being established. A meeting and rehearsal will be held on 
Saturday next, at 3.30 p.m., at Burlington Hall, Savile Row, and a 
cordial invitation to attend is given to all music-loving employés. 

Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan’s new comic opera was read to the 
members of their company on Monday last. 


The prizes won by the competitors in the recent examinations by the 
Society of Professional Musicians will be presented at Liverpool by Mr. 
A. C. Mackenzie. 

__ Sir Arthur Sullivan’s The Golden Legend, now fully launched upon the 
tide of popularity, was given on Tuesday at St. James’s Hall, at Messrs. 
Novello's Concert, conducted by the composer. {n view of the full 
accounts of the cantata recently published in our columns, it is not 
necessary to say more of Tuesday’s performance than that it was on the 
whole very satisfactory. The solo parts were taken by the original cast, 
viz.; Madame Albani, Madame Patey, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. King. 
Gounod’s Mezze Solonnelie preceded ‘the cantata, conducted by Mr. 
Mackenzie, but failed to make a very favourable impression. 

_ A concert was given by the Bohemian Musical Society on the 18th 
inst. The programme was long, and of a miscellaneous character. The 
most successful of the songs were “ My sweetheart when a boy,” Mr. 
Dalgety Henderson, and “Poor, wandering one,” by Miss Bertha Moore; 
the latter awakening pleasing memories of one of Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
comic operas. Operatic songs, which were numerous, were, however, not 
so satisfactorily rendered, some of the singers selecting airs which taxed 
their voices to the utmost. The recitations were by Mr.W P. Appleton, and 
cornet solos by Mr. L. W. Hardy. We wish to direct attention to the 
treatment of a Quiatet by Raff, and one by Hummel ; a “ selection” from 
each serving to usher the people in at the beginning of the two parts of 
the concert. 

Colonel J. H. Mapleson has signed a contract for a spring season of 
Italian opera at Covent Garden Theatre by Her Majesty’s Opera Com- 


pany to begin early in March. 


PROVINCIAL. 


*,* The pressure on our space compels us to hold over interesting letters 
from our Birmingham and Edinburgh correspondents. 


BRISTOL, November 23.—The last but two of the present series of 
Monday Popular Concerts took place last night, and was remarkable for 
a very fine performance of the Ziinuhauser Overture, and Beethoven’s 
C minor Symphony. Miss Ellicott’s “ Dramatic” Overture also found a 
place in the programme. Your readers may remember that this 
orchestral piece was written for the last Gloucester Festival, and that on 
that occasion its undoubted merits were speedily recognized. This 
recognition was last night emphasized; the work receiving a good 
rendering and a hearty welcome—both of which Miss Ellicott’s latest 
effort deserved. The ballet music from Mackenzie’s Co/omba, and a 
selection from // Tyrovatore completed the orchestral numbers. Of the 
vocalists, Miss Louise Phillips and Mr. Pierpoint (this gentleman being a 
stranger to Bristol), made a good impression. The lady is deservedly 
popular here, and last night sustained that popularity—The Festival 
Concerts—Friday and Saturday—occur too late for notice this week. 


GLasGow.—In connection with the annual concert given here last 
week by Dr. Hallé and Madame Neruda, the Glasgow Herald deplores 
that the second city of the empire should still be so callous in its attitude 
towards chamber music that many good artists have been driven from its 
doors. Dr. Hallé and Madame Neruda give only one concert in the 
year, and this is generally well attended, but every other attempt to pro- 
vide high class chamber concerts has, from the utter indifference of the 
public, collapsed. The same writer maintains that the taste for this class 
of music is above all others a genuine taste of musical cultivation. 
“Chamber music,” he says, ‘‘is to our public, which self-complacently 
rests on its oars, congratulating itself on an advanced state of musical 
culture, as yet a closed book.” There seems to be some ground for this 
view, since it is this year necessary, for those who find pleasure in string 
quartet performances, to travel either to Edinburgh or to the small 
town of Helensburgh in search of quartet concerts. Years ago Madame 
Schumann and Joachim gave up coming to Glasgow on account of the 
lukewarmness of the public. Then Dr. von Biilow followed suit, and 
gave us the go-by. This year the Heckmann Quartette threatens also 
to leave Glasgow unvisited, and the financial failure of the recent 
Richter concerts, this week brought home with emphasis to the pockets 
of the guarantors, makes it almost certain that Dr. Richter will not 
again honour us with his presence, and yet Glasgow considers itself 
to be highly cultivated in matters musical! Dr. Hallés programme 
contained the Fantasie in C, Op. 17, by Schumann, for piano; the 


Fantasie, Op. 159, also in C, for piano and violin, by Schubert, one 


of the Liszt Rhapsodies Hongroises, and some smaller pieces by 
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Ernst, Heller, and Raff. The Schubert Fantasie was a master- 
piece of ensemble playing. Dr. Hallé is neither an impassioned nor 
a dramatic performer, and is not likely to satisfy the requirements of 
the lovers of Schumann or of the great master, Liszt, to whom Schumann’s 
Op. 17 is dedicated. Dr. Hallé’s peculiarities of style are well known. 
As years go by some of the excellent points in his playing have got 
stereotyped into mannerism, but there is a class of composition where 
refinement, clearness, and delicacy are of first importance in the rendering 
of which Dr. Hallé excels now as conspicuously as ever.—Mausic in our 
city has, during the past week, been represented mainly by the perform- 
ances at the Grand Theatre by the Carl Rosa Company. Excellent per- 
formances of Carmen, Don Giovanni, Ruy Blas, Mignon, and Esmeratda 
have been given, and the house was crowded each night. Unfortunately 
the night on which Lohengrin was announced had been fixed on by the 
students for one of their periodic visits to the gallery of the theatre. 
Lohengrin has before now suffered in Glasgow from the boisterous uproar 
of the occupants of the gallery, and this time the University authorities 
and a large body of students combined in their precautions to prevent 
unseemly disorder. The performance on the stage escaped this time any 
serious interruption, but unfortunately the same respect was not shown 
either to the Prelude or to the Introduction of the Third Act, and of 
these two portions of the drama not one note was heard. The din and 
uproar rose in fact so triumphantly that the conductor was on the point 
of stopping the performance. It is of course highly probable that the dense 
mass of male humanity packed into the gallery on Friday night contained 
more black sheep than those which graze on Gilmorehill pasture, and if so 
the students should in future co-operate with the police and_protect their 
own reputation from the stain which the frequent repetition of indecent dis- 
turbance casts on it. The public pays to see the opera and not to witness 
the students’ performance, and it is more wonderful than admirable that 
neither theatre officials nor police make any effort to protect either the 
performers or the general public from what is neither more or less than 
an intolerable nuisance. The press deals tenderly with the offenders and 
yet unfairly to the performers in declining to criticize the performance. 
Except in the two cases specified this was not actually interfered with, 
though certainly the atmosphere of excitement and uncertainty as to 
what might come next did not contribute to its peaceful enjoyment. The 
uniform excellence of the performances given by the Carl Rosa company 
is well known, and no pains have been spared in the endeavour to give a 
worthy representation of Lohengrin. Madame Marie Roze’s interpreta- 
tion of Elsa is thougntful and most poetically conceived. and shows this 
artist’s powers in a most favourable light. Mr. Scovell is not an ideal 
Lohengrin, but gives an intelligent and conscientious rendering of a part to 
which full justice cannot be done by a tenor voice of light quality. In the 
interval between the second and third acts, a deputation of students 
publicly presented Madame Roze with a necklace and pendant as a mark 
of admiration and gratitude for kindness shewn to them a year ago, when 
the prima donna sang to the students in the Bute Hall. The act in itself 
was a graceful one, but the moment of presentation was not wisely chosen. 
The introduction of an irrelevant episode such as this is fatal te that 
“unity” and “continuity” which Wagner prized so highly, and might 
easily have been avoided by a little forethought.—The second concert of 
the season given by the Abstainers’ Union was on Saturday evening, 
November 20,' the artists being Miss Marian Mackenzie, Mr. Arthur 
Thompson, Mr. Andrew Black, Mr. J. T. Carrodus (violinist), Mr. Emile 
Berger (pianist), Dr. A. L. Peace (organist), and Madame Sinico and her 
talented daughter, Mlle. Amelia Sinico, who has just made her successful 
debut in London. The hall was extremely well filled and the audience 
were most ardent in their applause. The programme included Handel’s 
“Sul! aria,” “Non pid andrai,” and “Deh! vieni non tardar,” from 

Nozze di Figaro. Mr. Carrodus performed Bach's “Chaconne,” Vieux- 
temps’s “ Reverie,” and a solo on one string, by Paganini. 


LEEDS.—The general committee of the Leeds Musical Festival have 
held their concluding meeting, the Mayor, Alderman Gaunt, in the chair. 
Alderman Spark, hon. secretary, submitted the committee’s report, 
which stated that the fifth Leeds Triennial Musical Festival, held in the 
town-hall on the 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th of October last, had been in 
all respects more successful than any of its predecessors. There were 
1,128 serial tickets sold as against 1,098 in 1883, and the single tickets 
realized £3,743 6s. against £3,646 3s. at the last festival. Thus the total 
increase on the sale of tickets had been £254 13s. The attendance at 
this festival had been 14,862 as compared with 14,342 in 1883. The total 
receipts had been £10.501 13s., and the expenditure reached £7,909, 
leaving a balance of £2,592 13s., or £85 14s. less than in 1883. The 
increases in the expenditure were mainly for the principal performers and 
the band, the total payments under these heads being now just over 
£4,000 as against £3,671 at the last festival. The balance in hand is 


,2,592 13s. Bya resolution passed at the first meeting in connection with 
this festival one-fourth of this balance is to be added to the reserve fund, 
which will then be raised to nearly £1,800. The remaining balance of 
£1,950 is precisely the same as that which was distributed to the Leeds 
medical charities in 1883, and the executive committee recommend a 
similar appropriation now. The report was adopted. 
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MANCHESTER, November 23.—Mr. Charles Hallé is rapidly recover- 
ing from his attack of pleurisy, and it is hoped that in about a week he 
may be able to resume his work. 


TAUNTON.—-A very successful concert was given recently, under 
the auspices of the Taunton Philharmonic Association, to Mr. F. J. 
Dudeney, in recognition of his valuable services in connection with 
the advancement of music in this neighbourhood. The vocal por- 
tions cf the programme were rendered with entire success by Miss Agnes 
Larkcom and Miss Helms (soprano), Miss Mary Haywood (contralto), 
Mr. Theo. Taylor (tenor), and Mr. W.D Powell (bass). Amongst the in- 
strumentalists were Miss Mukle, A.R.A.M., and Mr. A. P. Stanley,F.C.O. 
(piano), Mr. John Pridham (violin), and Mr. A. W. Waite (cello), whose 
efforts, both in solos and concerted music, weie very much appreciated. 
One of the most pleasing features of the evening was the performance of 
four unsccompanied part songs by the Philharmonic Association. These 
were given in a way worthy of the high reputation the society has gained 
for its beautiful chorus singing, and reflected the greatest credit on the 
careful training of Mr. Duderey. 


FOREIGN, 


PARIS, Nov. 22.—Last week there were two novelties at the Opéra 
Comique, consisting of “ Le Signal,” opéra in one act, by Paul Puget, and 
“La femme juge et partie.” opéra comique in two acts, by M. Missa. 
The first one made unfortunately no good impression, the second being 
received rather favourably.—Yesterday at Colonne’s concert the house was 
crowded owing to the first appearance of M. Sauret, a French violinist, 
living at Berlin; Mr. Sauret had a great success with Bruch’s concerto 
and some other pieces by Beethoven and Ernst. The orchestral selec- 
tions consisted again of some of Bizet’s works, and of Delibes’s dance 
music to Le Roi s’'amuse. Of course the scherzo out of Roma, and the 
Passepied by Delibes were encored. M. Sauret was recalled twice 
to the platform, and M. Colonne received warm applause for his able 
conductorship.—At Lamoureux’s concert on the same date Mdlle.Cleeberg 
ought to have reappeared to play again the E flat concerto by Beethoven, 
at the special desire of M. Lamoureux, but the young artist was pre- 
vented from doing so, having left Paris for England. The concerto was 
in consequence replaced by Mr. Chabrier's overture to Gwendoline, an 
opera performed last spring at Brussels. It was received with much 
favour, as well as Mendelssohn’s beautiful Italian symphony. The 
enthusiasm of the public reached its height after the magnificent per- 
formance of one of old Handel’s minuets, which had to be played again. 


LEIPz1G.—Since my last letter we have received visits from Rubin- 
stein, Heinrich Barth, Agnes Zimmermann, Joachim and others. Of the 
new symphony by the first-named composer, I may add to my previous 
remarks that it certainly does not rank with his other works in this form, 
and proved a source of disappointment to many. Perhaps the most 
successful movement is the scherzo, which is very piquant. Professor 
Barth, who is well-known to English audiences, played at the third 
Gewandhaus concert ; his performances of Saint-Saéns’s G minor piano 
concerto, and Beethoven’s 15 variations and fugue were exceptionally fine. 
Joachim played Mendelssohn’s concerto and some solos at the fourth 
concert ; criticism is unnecessary. At the fifth concert, Miss Zimmer- 
mann played Schumann’s A minor concerto, giving a refined, albeit, not 
wonderful performance, of the work: her choice of solos was not par 
ticularly happy. One of the attractions at Marcella Sembrich’s concert 
was the appearance of Miss Nettie Carpenter: her playing has been very 
favourably spoken of by the press.—Concerts have been given by Helen 
Hopekirk, Mary Wurm, etc. Victor Nessler, the composer of- Der 
Trompeter von Sikkingen has been here to witness the 1ooth per- 
formance of the above-named work, and the production of his latest opera, 
Otto der Schiitz, The Riedel Verein announces a performance of 
Draeseke’s Regutem At the last chamber music concert, a MS. string 
quartet, by Julius Klengel, the ’cello virtuoso, was successfully pro- 
duced.—Sarasate announces a concert to take place next week, The 
pianist will be Madame Berthe-Marx, and one ofthe attractions is Beetho- 
ven’s Kreutzer sonata. Among the operas performed at the Stadt Theater 
were Zannhiuser (Wagner), Afrikanerin (Meyerbeer), Carmen (Bizet) ; 
Trompeter von Sikkingen, Otto der Schiitz (Nessler). 

VIENNA, Nov. 20.—Goldmark’s Merlin has proved a remarkable 
success at the Court Opera. The composer whose Queen of Sheba has 
always been popular in Germany, has for a long time worked, in the 
solitudes of the Austrian Alps at this new creation of his dramatic genius. 
The libretto, by Herr Siegfried Lipiner, deals with the old legend as it is 
known in its earliest forms, until the end of the opera, where a new 
development is added for the purpose of dramatic effect. Space will not 
allow an analysis of the story, the general outlines of which must be 
well known to readers of Tennyson’s Idyl; it is enough to say that the 
Vivian of Lipiner’s libretto is an innocent tool in the hands of the evil 
spirit, and that in the last scene, she stabs herself to die with the mortally- 
wounded Merlin, who, although he had lost his magic power through his 
love for a woman, gains salvation through that same love, by the sacrifices 
which he afterwards makes for his imperilled country. Goldmark’s music 
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is essentially powerful and dramatic. The first act of Merlin, with its 
prelude, lasted an hour and a half, but was extremely effective, the second, 
though containing some numbers of great lyrical beauty, was felt to be 
tedious, the third act, with its striking and unexpected dénouement, created 
a profound impression. To Herr Winkelmann as Merlin, and Frau 
Materna as Vivian, fell the honours of the evening, but Herren Reichenberg, 
Sommer, and Howitz, as Satan, King Arthur, and Lancelot, with Frau 
Kaulich, as the Fairy Morgana, all entered into the spirit of the perfor- 
mance. 

Herr Niemann’s first appearance in New York was an extraordinary 
success ; according to his own account the greatest of all the successes 
of his life. 

There is a restaurant in the Boulevard St. Denis, whither Wagner was 
wont to repair daily during his stay in Paris, to take his mid-day meal at 
a certain small table. The proprietor of the restaurant has acceded to 
the request of Wagner’s admirers by having the inscription “Wagner’s 
Table” inserted in gold letters on the marble. A bust of the composer 
will be placed in the room. 

The sixty-fourth Lower Rhenish musical festival will be held at 
Diisseldorf next Whitsuntide. Herren Hans Richter and Julius Tausch 
will be the conductors. 

Liszt’s posthumous work on the pianoforte-school, in three parts, has 
been handed over to the advocate, Dr. Moritz, of Pesth, who is acting in 
that city for Liszt’s executrix, the Princess Wittgenstein. A Leipsic firm 
announces that the work in question has already been published in several 
numbers of Technical Studies. Besides this, the following description of 
a posthumous manuscript is before the public. Liszt had an enormous 
admiration for seven of his fellow-countrymen, Count Batthyani, Franz 
Deak, Baron Oetvés, Petcefi, Count Stephen Czechenzi, Boercesmarty, 
and the musician, Mosonyi. During the last years of his life it is said 
that Liszt composed a series of characteristic pieces on the seven persons 
enumerated. Each piece is preceded by a short sketch or portrait of the 
illustrious personage, the subject of musical treatment. Four such 
character pieces were orchestrated and performed at Sondershausen, in 
the presence of the composer, at this year’s festival. The new Liszt medal 
by Lauer, of Niiremberg, has been struck and can be had in silver, or in 
baser metal, in two sizes. Liszt’s Christus was performed at Munich in a 
very artistic way, Professor Seidl conducting. 

The opera Git E/vezzi, words and music by Caccia, a rich amateur of 
Trieste, and played at the Rosetti Theatre, was a failure in spite of every 
advantage which money could procure. 

A new organ, built by Morettini, of Perugia, has been installed in 
St. John Lateran, Rome. It has three keyboards with 56 keys each; the 
first containing 16 stops, the second and third, 10 each. The pedal-board 
has 30 keys and Io stops, so that the instrument has in all 46 stops, 
2,764 pipes, three pneumatic machines, Barker system, and bellows on 
the English system. The two trials, private and pubiic, which took place 
during t he last week of October gave perfect satisfaction; on each 
occasion Professor Filippo Capocci played a selection of music from the 
works of Bach, Mendelssohn, Guilmant, Salome, Lemmens and Capocci. 

It appears that Gounod will visit Rome this winter, by command of 
Leo XIII., in order to set to music some hymns written by the Pope. 
The distinguished poet hopes to gain by a musical setting a wider circle 
of readers, than his works have hitherto enjoyed, though they are much 
appreciated by connoisseurs. The Pope is a great admirer of Gounod’s 
music, and it has even been said that he tried to write religious words to 
the cathedral air in Faust, but had to relinquish the attempt owing to the 
too theatrical spirit of this music! Should the new plan be successful, 
and the music of the hymns be found appropriate to the words, the pontiff 
will probably undertake his long-cherished idea of writing a hymn to 
Queen Christina, to music by Gounod. 

The plaster cast of Liszt’s head taken after death is now on view at 
Giesse’s establishment in Bayreuth. The cast has been most successful. 
The head rests upon a cushion wreathed with laurel. The features of the 
honoured dead are reproduced with startling accuracy, those who have 
seen Liszt in sleep know the gentle expression of peace which shone in 
his face and which is also noticeable in this cast. The work was executed 
by Herren Weissbrod and Schnappauf, of Bayreuth. The photographs 
of Liszt lying in state are also excellent. 
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Songs by 
MICHAEL STYDOLF. 





No. 1—TO AN ABSENTEE - - - - -_ ~- Hoop. 
2.--TO THYRZA - - - - - - BYRON. 
3~—THERE WAS ATIME- - - - - .- » 
4——BREAK, BREAK, BREAK - : - - TENNYSON. 
$—THE SILENT LAND - - - - -. - SALIS. 


(Paraphrased. ) A : ‘ 
“The melodic phrases wedded to the words express their meaning with great 
force.” — Musical World. 


No. 6—GO, LOVELY ROSE - - - -  - WALLER. 
7—WHEN MAN EXPELLED - - - ~-_ - BYRON. | 


9—IS THERE A BITTER PANG - -— - _- Hoop. 
1.—TO CLARISSA - - - -  -  ~- COLERIDGE. 
12.—MUTUAL PASSION ~ Sr et 
13—OZIMANDIAS —- ~—- = - 0S - «= > SHELLEY. | 
14.—ODE TO PYRRHA (Milton)- - - - HORACE. © 


—a—eaeEeeeOeere > 


Price 1/3 each net. 


R. COCKS & Co., 6, New Burlington Street, W. | 


PHYSICIAN AND VOIGE- TRAINER: 


A REPLY to Dr. MORELL MACKENZIE, 


BY 
EMIL BEHNKE. 
Third Edition, 


‘Mr. Behnke’s pamphlet, which followed the publication of Dr. Mackenzie’s | 
book, has called forth a reply from that gentleman in which he ‘lays on’ with all 
the typographical fury of an outraged specialist, to a degree that certainly 
exceeds the limits of fair argument. It is impossible but to come to the conclusion 
that Mr. Behnke’s remarks must have penetrated his opponent’s armour in some 
very vulnerable place, or surely he would not have elicited a counter attack of so 
angry and violent a description.” —AMuszcal Society. 
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6, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 














ha a MAKERS AND REPAIRERS, 
"ae GEORGE WITHERS & CO. 
(Late of Coventry Street), 
WHOLESALE 


IMPORTERS OF MUSICAL STRINGS. 


From Rome, Papua, AND NAPLES. 
A FINE COLLECTION OF ITALIAN INSTRUMENTS. 
Bows, Cases, Music Stands, &c. See Price List. 





ALFRED HAYS, 
THEATRE AND CONCERT AGENT, 


Biusic Publisher and Dealer in BWusical Instruments. 
Sole Agent in the United Kingdom and British Colonies for the Celebrated Wood | 
Wind Instruments manufactured by Evette & Schaeffer (Late P. GOUMAS & CO.), 

Buffet, Crampon & Co. A 
SOLE DEPOTS: 
26, Old Bond Street, W., & 4, Royal Exchange Buildings, E.C, 





| Princess of Germany. 


51, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, |- 


Per doz. Per doz. 
Children’s ...... 1s. 2d. Hemstitched— 
fF A M B R | F Ladies? ....3.s0000. 2s. 43d. 
Gents’............38. 6d. 


Ladies’ ...... 2s. 113d 
By Appointments to “The Cambrics of RoBIN- 
the Queen & Crown Pt} fF KET son & CLEAVER have aworld- 





Gents’ ...... As, 11d. 
wide fame.” —Queen. 
SAMPLES and PRIcE Lists Post HAN f) KERGH | EFS 

FREE, a 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 


BELFAST. 
Telegraphic Address; “ LINEN,” BELFAST. 


FIRST FIVE GRADES NOW READY: 
Price Two Shillings each. 
Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. 


THE MUSICIAN: 


GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS. 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 
CONTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PuPIL TO UNITE A STUDY OF MusICAL FORM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 


FIFTH GRADE 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co., PATERNOSTER SQUARE: 
And all Book and Music Sellers. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 
HREE PER CENT INTEREST, allowed on DEPOSITS, 


repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers. free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks Shares and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free, on 
application. FRANCIS. RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 














THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS 
PER MONTH, with immediate possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at 
the Office of the BiRKBECK BUILDING SocrETY, 29, Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane. 
OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 
SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession, either for 
Building or Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FRER- 
110LD IAND SOCIETY, as above. 


The RIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on upplication. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. _ 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 
_A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music. and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame y( Pay Valleria, Mr. Iver M’Kay, and other 
successful Vocalists. 





Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & CO. (late JuLutEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


_ JHE STOLBERG LOZENCE. 


FOR INVIGORATING AND ENRICHING THE VOICE, AND REMOVING 
AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT. 
“Of famed Stolberg’s Lozenge we've all of us heard.”—Punch, October 1, 1865, 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


. 


Actors, Singers, Clergymen. and all who are desirous of improving and sasiptation their - 
Voice for Singing or Public Speaking should use this Lozenge. One trial will be sufficient to 
account for the great reputation it has sustained for so many years. “Testimonials from Patti, 





| Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s, gd., by all Chemists throughout the 
| United Kingdom and the Colonies, 
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